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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date prinied on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue shou:d immediately notify the Heaa O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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\ Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
epee. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R,. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C, Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg 
Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.—Half an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 1896. Address Mile Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D. C. 
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MISS A. V. VINCENT 


has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors, Residences visited. 


Lillian Thomasch, 
Mamie F. Burgess, 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL 





| Ladies wishing to make a fall or winter trip to 
Europe for travel, health, study, or to provide them- 
selves with bridal trousseaux or wardrobe for the 
coming season, may secure as chaperone a cultivated 
lady of good social position and business ability, and 
one having large experience in chaperoning ladies 
forthe above purposes, Reliable references given 
and required. 
Address TRAVELER, Vogue Office. 











DIED 


Lawrence.—Suddenly, on Sun., 6 Sept., ° 


of heart disease, at his residence, Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, John Lawrence, son of the 
late John Riker and Margaretta Lawrence. 


WEDDINGS 


Thayer-Simpkins.—Mr. Bayard Thay- 
er, son of the late Nathaniel Thayer, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and brother of Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, of this city, and Miss Ruth Simpkins, 
daughter of the late John Simpkins, of Yar- 
mouthport, Mass., were married on Tue., 1 
Sept., at the residence of the bride’s brother, 
Sandyside, Yarmouthport. The Rev. J. C. 
Agar, assisted by the Rev. W. H. Mayhew, 
officiated. Mr. Louis Webb was best man. 

Thompson-Huntington.—Mr. Will- 
iam G. Thompson, of Boston, and Miss 
Mary Huntington, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church, N. Y., 
were married on Sat., 5 Sept., in the Church 
of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea, at North East 
Harbor. Bishop Doane, of Albany, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, performed the 
ceremony. There were no bridesmaids. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Howard-Mabley.—Mr. Raymond How- 
ard, son of Mr. J. P. Howard, and Miss 
A. Bernice Mabley, daughter of Mrs. K. M. 
Mabley, will be married in St. Thomas’s 
Church on Tue. aft., 20 Oct., at § P.M. 
The Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown will offi- 


ciate. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving Fri., 4 Sept.: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Chandler, the Misses Chand- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Bronson Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Rockefeller, Mr. Hugh J. 
Chisholm, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Willing, 
Miss Evelyn Willing, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Bartlett, Miss Florence Bartlett and Mr. and 
Mrs. Milron C. Work. 

Campania.—Arriving Fri., 4 Sept.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr.; the Misses Ise- 
lin, Mr. Robert Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. May, 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Sloane, the Hon. 
and Mrs. H. Harcourt, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rhinelander 
Stewart and Mr. Walter H. Webb. 


Augusta Victoria.—Arriving Fri., 4 
Sept., were Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tiffany, 
Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett, Miss Mary Fassett, 
Msssrs. Newton and Bryant Fassett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore F. Dwight, Mr. George E. P. 
Dodge and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Thomas. 

St. Louis.—Sailing on Wed., 2 Sept.: 
Mr. H. de Courcey Forbes and United States 
Ambassador to France J. P. Eustis and Miss 
Eustis, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Among the Newport cot- 
tagers whose horses won prizes at the recent 
Horse Show were Mrs, James L. Kernochan, 
Mrs. J. De Forest Danielson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Tiffany, Mr. C. Raoul Duval, Mr. 
Peter Goelet Gerry, Mr. Welling H. Spencer, 
Mr. James Stillman, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, 
Miss Beatrice Miils and Master Ogden Mills, 
Miss Ruth King, Mr. Charles F. Havemeyer, 
Mr. Hugo Fritsch, Mr. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. Paul May 
and Mr. Frederick H. Allen. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a ball at Arleigh 
on Mon., 31 Aug,, for her niece, Miss Julia 
Grant. 

Mrs. George Hoffman gave a dinner on 
Tue., 2 Sept. to Miss Sybil Sherman, whose 
engagement to Mr. J. Ellis Hoffman has 
just been been announced. Present were 
Miss Hoffman, Miss Edith Blight, Miss 
Josephine Brooks, Miss Davis, Miss Elsie 
Clapp, Miss Stone, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. 
Wilton Barger, Miss Katherine Duer, Miss 
Daisy Post, Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr Cecil 
Barrett, Mr. Joseph Cutting, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd Warren. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice gives a Garden 
party and Féte Champétre on Wed., 9 Sep., 
for the benefit of St. Mary’s Free Hospital in 
New York. Mrs. Brice gave the last of her 
Monday receptions on the 31 Aug. 

The Marquis de Gouy d’ Arsay gave a 
dinner at Bellevue Lodge on Mon., 31 Aug. 
The Baroness de Selliére assisted in receiving. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. G. M. Hutton, Mrs. R. N. 
Cushing, Mrs. E. S. Willing, Mrs. J. Fred- 
eric Pierson, Mrs. David King, Mrs. James 
H. Beekman, Mrs. S. Powell, Jr., Mrs. G. 
H. Warren, "Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. 

ohn Cadwalader, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, 
Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell, Mrs. William 
Gammell and Mrs. John R. Drexel have 
given dinners through the week. 

Mr. James J. Van Alen has cards out for 
a dinner on Sat., 12 Sept. 

The bicycle parade took place on Sat., 5 
Sept. 

Dr, and Mrs. J. J. Mason gave a musicale 
on Sunday eve. in honor of Mr. and Mrs 
Lathrop Bradly. 

Lord Chief Justice Russell and Lady Rus- 
sell, and the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mrs. Chamberlain will be the guests next 
week of Mr. and Mrs, Henry White. 


Lenox.—Mrs. David W. Bishop gave an 
entertainment to about 500 children, mem- 
bers of her sewing classes at Lenox, New 
Lenox, Lee and Lenoxville, at the Sedgwick 
Annex, Thu., 3 Sept. The children were 
brought to the place of entertainment in hay 
ricks filled with straw and with arches of 
evergreen over them. They were shown 
stereopticon pictures and given cake and 
ice cream, afterward playing games on the 
lawn. Mrs. Bishop was assisted by her 
sister Mrs. White, Miss Emily Sloane, Miss 
Leila Sloane, Miss Nellie Barnes, Miss Edith 
Barnes, Mrs. Charles Lanier and a number of 
others. 

A match for a silver cup, given by Mrs. 
Robert Fulton Cutting, will be begun at the 
golf links Thu., 10 Sept. It will be 18 
holes, medal play, and will continue for three 
days. 

Baron and Baroness Fava are expected in 
Lenox for the autumn season Thu , 10 Sept. 

Miss Clementine Furniss returned to Lenox 
Thus., 3 Sept., from a short visit to Bar 
Harbor, where she went with Lord and Lady 
Brave, of England, who have been the guests 
of Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes at Shadow 
Brook. 

Baron von Ketteler, who was First Secre- 
tary of the German Legation here last year, 
is expected to visit Lenox in October on his 
way from Berlin to Mexico, to which country 
he has been appointed Minister from Ger- 
many. 

Sir Edward O'Malley, who is the Chief 
Justice of British Guinea, is spending the 
month in Lenox. 

There was a foursome match at the links 
on Friday, 4 Sept., for two silver cigar- 
boxes offered by Mr. Warren E. Dennis. 
F. A. Tucker and G. H. Kinnicutt won. 

There was a match between four Stock- 
bridge players and an equal number of Lenox 
golfers on Sat., 5 Sept., at the Lenox links, 
which was won by the Stockbridge men 
with a score of 10 up. The Stockbridge 
players were Messrs. William Lawrence, Jr., 
Joseph Choate, Jr., William Worcester and 
Howard Kerner, and their opponents were 
Messrs. D. W. Bishop, Jr , R. B. Cutting, 
R. F. Cutting and Lindsay Fairfax. 

Mrs. John S Barnes will give a series of 
morning musicales during September. 

Arrangements are now complete for the 
golf tournament and the final prcgrammes 
have been issued. There will be no entrance 
fees to any of the matches, and only profes- 
sionals will compete at the Saturday match. 
There will be a match for women who are 
members of the- Lenox Club for the silver 
cup offered by Mrs. De Heredia, on Mon., 
21 Sept. In the afternoon will be the match 
game for the cup given by Mrs. William D. 
Sloane. The playing to qualify contestants 
for the $500 Lenox cup will take place on 
Tuesday, while the regular match playing 
will commence Wednesday and continue 
throughout the week. There will be a 
match for a “consolation’’ pr'ze, driving 
match and other events. A match will be 
played Thursday afternoon for a cup given 
by Mr. John E. Alexandre. 

Miss Alice Lee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowers Lee, will be married to Mr. Ralph 
Miller at St. Andrew’s Dune Church 30 
Sept. After the ceremony there will be a 
breakfast at Holme Lea, the home of the 
bride’s parents. 

A dinner will be given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Peter Wyckoff Fri., 11 Sept., in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley. 

Southampton.— Mother Goose Tableaux 
were given at the house of Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor for the benefit of the Virginia Day 
Nursery, Tue. afternoon, 1 Sept. 

A mixed foursome scratch tournament, 
hole play was begun at the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, 4 Sept. The entries were: 
First round, eighteen holes, Mr. Charles 
Barnes and Mrs, Charles Brown vs. Mr. 
Geo ge Clark and Mrs. Arthur Turnure; 
Mr. Charles Henderson and Mrs. Henry 
Trevor vs. Mr. Markoe Robertson and Miss 
Ada Godfrey; Mr Rossiter Betts and Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt vs. Mr. Delancy Nicoll and 
Miss Ethel Wickham ; Mr. Frederick Betts 
and Mrs. Henry McVickar vs. Mr. Henry 
Trevor and Miss jolia Clark. Second round 
played Sat., eighteen holes, Mr. George 
Clark and Mrs. Arthur Turnure won from 
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Mr. Rossiter Betts and Miss Beatrix Hoyt ; 
Mr. Markoe Robertson and Miss Godfrey 
won from Mr. Frederick Betts and Miss 
Henry McVickar. Third round, played Mon., 
7 Sept. Mr Clark and Mrs. Turnure won from 
Mr. Robe:tson and Miss Godfrey 3 up and 
1 to play. The prizes were old pewter mugs. 

Sat. eve., 4 Sept., a barn dance was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Whitney McVickar. 
Receiving with them was Mrs. Henry Asher 
Robbins. Present were Miss Ada Godfrey, 
Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. Eben 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Trenor Park, Miss 
Catlin, Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker, Miss Car- 
olyn Lee, Mr. and Mis. Henry P. Toler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. J. Law- 
rence Breese, Miss Agnes Lawrence, Mr. 
Godfrey, Mr. Henry Barclay, Mr. J. Searle 
Barclay, Mr. James Lee, Mr. Edward W, 
Humphreys. 

Bar Harbor.—The Kebo Valley Club 
closed on Mon., 31 Aug. The ninth and 
last dinner-dance was on Sat., 29. Among 
those giving dinners were Mr. Johnston 
Livingston, Miss Draper, Mr. A. Howard 
Hinkle, Miss Willing, Mrs. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, Miss Gurnee, Mrs. Thomas 
Scott and Mr. John G. Moore. At the dance 
were Mrs. Reynal, Miss Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, Mr. and Mrs. Emery, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Miss Williams, 
Mrs. Thébaud, Mrs. Gray, Miss Worden, 
Mrs. Worden, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Pen- 
dleton, Mr. Pierpont, Mrs. Henderson, Miss 
Morris, Mrs. Simonds, Miss Inglis, Mr. 
Woodward, Miss Tyson, Mr. C, Raoul 
Duval, Mr. Maurice Duval, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ketterliniues, Dr. and Mrs. Shober, Mr. 
Waldron Bates, Mr. W. G. Lowe and Mr. 
and Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. George Kemp gave a reception with 
music at Corfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Gebhard gave a 
Barn dance on Fri. eve. 


INTIMATIONS 


Barclay.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Bar- 
clay, Miss Gertrude Barclay and the Messrs 
Barclay will close their cottage at Southamp- 
ton, and goto Bonnie Brae, Lenox, Mass., 
next week. 

Chamberlain.—The Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain and Mrs. Chamberlain are the guests 
of Judge William C. Endicott at Danvers, 
Mass. 

Irvin.—Mrs. Richard Irvin is the guest 
of Mrs. William A, Duer at Pinard cottage, 
No. 4, Newport. 

Melville.—Mr. Henry Melville, son of 
Sir Peter and the Hon. Lady Melville, is the 
guest of Mr. James J. Van Alen at Wake- 
hurst, Newport, R. I. 

Schroeder.—The Misses Schroeder, 
daughters of the late Francis Schroeder, and 
Mrs. Blackstock Downey, are traveling in 
Switzerland. 

Ward.—Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Hen- 
shaw Ward and Mr. and Mrs. H. Victor 
Newcomb will spend the month of Septem- 
ber at Saratoga. 
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! ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fuli name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 





An Epidemic of Flea. Despair, St. 
Louis.—I am on a little visit in Cleve- 
land, and here at the house they simply 
swear by Vogue. And now for my little 
tale of woe, and if Vogue will only help me 
out I'll be on my knees to her, so to speak. 
Well, in my lovely home in St. Louis we 
have fleas, cannot account for them unless 
they come from our pet cat, but we have had 
it for years and have never been troubled in 
the least, and now for the last month we are 
alive with them. What shall I do? I am 
in despair. 1 shall anxiously await your 


answer, 








Probably if you will make enquiries you 
will find that St. Louis is suffering from a flea 
epidemic such as afflicted New York one 
summer, about six years ago. There never 
seemed to be any particular reason for their 
being, but they swarmed in house after house, 
and successful methods to employ for their 
extermination were widely discussed. 

Of the practical methods nothing succeeded 
especially well in accomplishing their destruc- 
tion, though many people considered the 
burning of sulphur in each room the most 
efficacious. After a few weeks they all dis- 
appeared from the city as mysteriously as they 
had appeared. Doubtless, St. Louis will enjoy 
the same relief. In the meantime burn sul- 
phur, and have all carpets and heavy draperies 
sent to be given a naptha lash. 


Black Skirts—Changeable Silk Lin- 
ing for Striped Cloth Skirt. Mariposa. 
—(1) Is it too early for you to tell me 
whether a handsome black skirt, with a 
jacket-like bodice of rich olive-green bro- 
cade, trimmed with beaver, would be suitable 
for a visiting gown this autumn? 

(2) Also, of what will the most fashion- 
able skirts be composed? I know that black 
skirts and light waists are passé, but trust 
that the combination I suggest is not. 

(3) Do you think the enclosed sample 
would be successful if lined throughout with 
this greenish silk? The dress is to be made 
by a tailor. 

(4) When will the winter fashions be suf- 
ficiently settled for me to order such a suit, 
as it must last all the season ? 

(5) Cannot you some time give suitable 
designs for ** Colonial ’’ evening gowns, one 
for a tall and slender matron and one for her 
opposite in all respects ? 

(6) I am short and plump, and would be 
obliged for suggestions for my tailor dress. 

(1) The combination you describe of a 
black skirt and olive brocade waist trimmed 
with beaver certainly could be worn, and 
might be very pretty, but it would be rather 
passé. Fashion exacts that the smart gowns 
the coming season shall be built of one ma- 
terial. The only deviation that she permits 
from this edict is that for some occasions the 
body part of the waist may be of some con- 
trasting material, but the sleeves must be built 
invariably of the same material as the skirt. 

(2) If you want your black skirt for street 
wear nothing is smarter than fine black 
ladies’ cloth. If you want it for dressier oc- 
casions black satin is always good style, 
though black taffeta silk or black Irish pop- 
lin are newer. 

(3) The sample you enclose would not 
make a very smart gown. Plain colors will 
be much worn this year, and any color such 
as brown, blue, green or dahlia, either in 
rough or smooth cloth, would be much more 
chic. If you want the gown for hacking 
about the rough cloth would be more service- 
able, though the smooth-faced ladies’ cloth 
is decidedly the smarter. 

(4) The winter fashions are always pretty 
well established here by the end of September 
and often earlier. 

(5) In a book called Women of the 
American Revolution, published by Apple- 
ton & Co., you will find portraits of most of 
the women prominent in Colonial days, and 
they will give you many suggestions for the 
gowns you wish. The book can be found 
in most of the public libraries. 

(6) Your tailor gown should be made 
with a plain, full skirt, fitting closely over 
the hips and flaring widely at the bottom, 
lined throughout with silk and faced with 
ten inches of hair-cloth, and with a feather 
bone running all around it to keep the folds 
in place. The coat should be double-breasted, 
tight-fitting in the back, with the fullness of 
its skirt laid in box-plaits under each seam. 
Square revers are more worn than pointed 
ones. Tailor-made gowns are to be more or 
less elaborately braided, 4 la militaire, the 
coming season. Cloth appliqué on cloth is 
also exceedingly chic. 


WOMEN WHIST PLAYERS 


Distinguishing feature of the Sixth 
A American Whist League congress, 


at Manhattan Beach, was the pres- 
ence of so many women visitors. Not only 
were these devotees to whist, persons of high 





iniellectual calibre, but were in every casé 
leaders in their own cities either as women 
well known in society or as teachers of the 
game, while in several cases both these quali- 
fications were combined. New York sent 
Miss Gertrude Clapp, who is as much sought 
for as a teacher as she is feared as an adver- 
sary. From Brooklyn came Mrs. Simons, 
Mrs, Fletcher and Mrs. Baker. Mrs. Faber, 
Miss Rowland and Mrs. Sidney Rawson 
represented Staten Island, while from Boston 
came Mrs. Fenellosa, the wife of the fa- 
mous whist author, and herself a teacher, 
Mrs, Fisher Ames also accompanying her 
husband from the same city. The middle 
west sent as delegate Miss Bessie Allen of 
Milwaukee, and from San Francisco came 
Mrs. Henry Payot, both these women. being 
members of the whist league. The-strongest 
contingent in point of numbers came from 
Philadelphia, among them were Mrs. Thomas 
H. Andrews, founder of the Philadelphia 
Trist Club; Mrs. William Henry Newbold 
and Mrs Rodman Wister, who are two of 
the present holders of the trophies that were 
presented by Mis. Andrews for competition 
last winter. Mrs. Charles Williams, one of 
the famous Hastings team that made nine 
wins on the Andrews’ trophies. Mrs. Hall, 
Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Levick, Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. Potts and Mrs. Milton C. Work, wife 
of the whist expert, who stands alone in 
whist annals as playing, writing and coaching 
equally well. While Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Boston, Wilmington, are all whist centres, 
Philadelphia stands at the head of the list in 
this respect. It has three women’s whist 
clubs, The Sarah Battles, The Cavendish 
and the Trist, to which latter Miss Kate 
Wheelock in speaking of it gave the palm 
when she discribed them as ‘‘the strongest 
body of women players in the country.’’ 
Miss Wheelock herself was a strong factor in 
the success of the congress, so far as the en- 
tertainment of the women visitors was con- 
cerned, devoting herself exclusively to this 
object, and taking no part in the contests, 
the entire unselfishness of her character 
showing itself in this and in many other 
ways. 

It had been rather loudly whispered before 
the convention was formally opened that the 
numbers of Philadelphia women at the con- 
gress was accounted for by their having an 
axe to grind, in pushing a project that had its 
origin in Philadelphia in the Trist Club. The 
idea was to. have women’s whist clubs admit- 
ted to the American Whist League, or that 
failing, as a separate organization under the 
auspices and protection of the League. Con- 
siderable lobbying was done towards this end, 
but the prevailing sentiment among the dele- 
gates was felt to be so strongly against any 
such innovation that the matter was finally 
dropped as inopportune. 

The fact that so many women were present 
at all is a marked contrast to the tournaments 
of other years. In Chicago in 1883, Miss 
Kate Wheelock was the only woman present, 
she being at that time the only one of her 
sex who was an associate member of the 
league. In Philadelphia in the following 
year quite a stir was created by the appearance 
of Miss Krebs, of the San Francisco Whist 
Club, who was sent to the convention as a 
delegate (that club having from its formation 
admitted women on an equal footing with its 
male members), and special legislation had to 
be brought to bear on the subject of her ad- 
mittance to the contests. 

That a marked change is taking place in 
the feeling toward women players is apparent 
from the fact that during the last convention 
they were made welcome to take part in all 
the minor contests, some of them making ex- 
ceptionally good scores, for instance, in the 
first match for progressive four pairs plus 
scores were made by the following players: 

Mr, Williams and Mr. Whitfield, 8 plus ; 
Miss Clapp and Mrs. Wister, 5 plus ; Mrs. 
Andrews and Mrs. Newbold, 4 plus; Miss 
Simons and Mr. Josephson, 4 plus; Mrs. 
Fletcher and Mr. Fisher Ames, 2 plus ; Mrs. 
Fenellosa and Miss Harris, 1 plus. 

In the match Men vs. Women, four wo- 
men tied for first place, Mrs. Andrews, Miss 
Allen, Mrs. Fenellosa and Miss Harris. This 
was the only contest in which the women 
carried off prizes, each of the winners receiv- 
ing silver pocket knives as souvenirs. 





Mr. Milton C. Work, editor of whist in 
the Philadelphia Telegraph, in speaking on 
the subjeat of the woman's game at whist, 
says: **Only a bigoted few, most of whom 
have persistently refused to put themselves in 
a position where they could be enlightened, 
will to-day hesitate to admit that the women 
of the country play whist in the true sense of 
the word. Of course there are a number of 
men, the stars of the various tournament 
teams, who by reason of their long experience 
in match play, and keen natural judgment, 
completely outclass any of the women of tc- 
day. The average woman whist player is, 
however, fully the equal of the average man, 
and in the near future will be his superior, for 
the simple reason that she takes up the game 
more systematically, and gives more time to 
both practice and study.’” Miss Kate Whee- 
lock , in speaking on the same subject, though 
more moderate in her expressions on the 
whole agrees with Mr. Work, she says: 
** Women as yet are not the equals of men 
when it comes to whist ; but as women are 
more studious they bid fair in time to catch 
up wish them or even surpass them in the 
game.”” 

Probably next to Miss Wheelock the 
woman who has done more than any other 
for the advancement of her sex in whist is 
Mrs. Thomas Andrews, of Philadeiphia. 
Herself an enthusiast, a spirit of generosity 
prompted her to give to others the knowledge 
from which she derived so much pleasure, 
and when her pupils insisted that such ser- 
vices as she had the ability to render them 
could not be allowed to go unrewarded she 
determined to devote the money thus acquired 
to promote the interest and advancement of 
women in the game. The tourn ment that 
she inaugurated last November was the result 
of her efforts. ‘The number of teams enter- 
ing were limited to eleven. The prizes of- 
fered by her were four heart-shaped centre 
pieces designed especially for this purpose. 
The rules governing the contest were as fol- 
lows : The number of teams entering was lim- 
ited to eleven. Three matches were to be 
played for three successive weeks at Mrs. 
Andrews’ house. The winning team to be 
holder of the trophies, subject to weekly 
challenge from any other teams during the 
winter and spring. Any team winning 
twelve times to hold the trophies perma- 
nently. Mrs. Hastings team won the tourna- 
ment and for a long time remained victorious, 
making nine consecutive wins on the trophies’ 
coveted prizes, when they were defeated in 
the spring by Mrs. Stroud, she in turn losing 
to Mrs. Henry Newbold in May, in the last 
match that was held. The contest upon 
that occasion was a close one from start to 
finish, the victors only winning by one trick, 
and one of the most remarkable features of 
the occasion was that the match was played 
throughout without a single penalty being 
incurred on either side, neither revokes ex- 
posed cards nor leads out of turn having been 
made. 

To say that the Andrews tournament was 
a success but inadequately expresses the re- 
sult. She who had the originality to plan and 
the generosity to carry out this the first event 
of its kind in whist history gave a vitality to 
the woman’s game that it had never before 
possessed. From the first moment that ru- 
mors of her intention were afloat teams were 
formed and coaches, if possible, from the 
men’s clubs were secured, and to.day, though 
the fall tournament does not begin until next 
November, almost al] the entries have already 
been made, many of the women who are to 
play together having arranged to spend their 
summer at the same place for the sake of 
keeping up constant practice. One team has 
entered from Wilmington, one from Balti- 
more, and it is rumored that one is in process 
of formation on Staten Island. ‘The neces- 
sity of journeying for three successive weeks 
to Philadelphia debars many clubs at a dis- 
tance from entering the tournament proper, 
preferring to wait until that event is over to 
promptly challenge the trophy holders, when, 
if they should have the good fortune to win 
the match, they would probably be stirred 
to further efforts to retain permanent pos- 
session of trophies that are to-day consid~ 
ered emblems of woman’s championship at 
whist. 

Margaretta Wetherill Wallace. 
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Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvage : 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. _ EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows. The 
purity of its milk (GUAK ANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 


HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS, 


{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: ) 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 

4 Sone & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: 

| T *“* Nieuw Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware: 

{ BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 424 St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 


“Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty’ Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural color 
CANT, no dye harmlgss, peasant — i. on Coste 
LEE’s HAI C removes dandruff, ——_ 
pals from a eonts andpyemetes cron $1.00 ‘bottle 
llustrate reatise on Hair on application 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co., 770 770 Bway ao" FREE 
Sth St., 1218 B’way cor, 3th St, Sth 4 % sth St. 


FAST BLACK COTTON: 


As never before with 


FEDER’S Brush Skirt Protector 


At all dry goods stores or write J. W., ns. & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE 


Nothing yet invented by which so much satisfaction is. 
given as by FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR 


It is not a “ cord,” “ braid,” “rubber” or “ 
veteen” binding. Hence it does not disap- 
point or become hardened by dampness. 


It cleans easily— 


IT’S A DIRT-DEFIER, DUST-DEFIER, AND SKIRT 
PROTECTOR. 


vel- 







A shake, and the dust is off 


A rub, and 


it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new 











DRESS LININGS 


FOR WAIST 
AND SKIRT 





Will Not Crock 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Aub a rn Sas 


| Mountain Side Farm, } GWIOD?W! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is positively unchange- 
* able and of superior quality. 


/ All Leading 
Te Dry Goods 
ICA Stores. 
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TUBE 


TIRES 





The Standard Single Tube 


Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the 
Standard tires. They 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company has been making 
single-tube tires for six years, and ex- 
perience has taught them how to make 
the right kind of single-tube tire. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE 


have many 








IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
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EVANO LA 


Cream of roleum. Is indispensa 
for the toilet. It willallay all irritat 
of the skin, beautify the complex: 
making r and soft. For sunburn 
and tan it > unequalied. Can be used 
both externally ane internally. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One docr above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 





F ogee Binding Cases 


of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 


of $1.25 
binder, with no cut- 








peper necessitated. 
is light and dur- 


ae 
a bound volume, Mandsomely designed. 


A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and wg in gold, supplied 
eather-bound case is 

designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 


for $2.25, postage free. This 


which it — a handsome ornament. 


Addr 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Cases as shown | 
here, bound in col- | 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 


ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 

This 4 a superior 
ting, punching or 
defacement the 


able, and looks like 
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never caught napping, remembering which claim 
for wide-awake enterprise it is surprising to note the 
abysmal ignorance of even the most enlightened newspapers 
on the subject of hydrophobia, and how, as the result of that 
ignorance, American journals have boomed the nostrum of a 
certain astute foreigner who sets himself up as a champion 
slayer of the hydrophobia germ. With a simplicity and 
unanimity which must have made the Frenchman laugh in his 
sleeve, the journals for the last few summers have published 
column accounts (with spread heads) of the ravages of the mad 
dog. <A poor, neglected little cur at an obscure hamlet could 
not indulge in ordinary convulsions but what he would snap 
and snarl and run amuck, next day in the columns of the 
big dailies, all of which notoriety was so much valuable adver- 
tising for the purveyor of the sure-and-only-cure. It brought 
grist to his mill at such a rate, it is rumored, that his income 
rivals that of bank presidents. A state of things, to be sure, 
very fine for the foreigner, but what about the unfortunate 
animals that have been cruelly terrorized by pursuing mobs 
and tortured by policemen, whose aim was so unsteady and so 
promiscuous in effect that they averaged eight bullets to a dog? 





4 He pride and boast of the American press is that it is 








What also about the terror inspired in children, women and 
even strong men by these accounts of a hydrophobia that in 
reality was as much fiction as the most improbable tale of a 
Rider Haggard ? 


The hospital records of this gallic St. George who slays 
germs instead of dragons contain, doubtless, many hydro- 
phobia cases, but some of the most eminent members of the 
medical profession in America have lately emphatically stated 
that in professional careers, covering from twenty to seventy 
years, they have never met with a case, nor have they ever 
known a physician who did. Whois more worthy of credence, 
distinguished practitioners who are in the business constantly of 
curing disease, or a person with a specific to sell—one whom 
for some inscrutable reason, American journals indirectly ex- 
ploit? 


Here is a matter affecting the health and peace of mind 
of human beings and the life of man’s faithful friend, the dog 
—a matter, indeed, of vital importance—which impressed it- 
self so little upon the consciousness of the average editor that 
he went on, quite unconcernedly, printing atrocious lies, most 
cruel in their results, when by consultation with any intelli- 
gent physician he could have arrived at the truth of the matter 
in an hour's talk. A little glimmer of fact appears finally to 
have penetrated the newspaper orain, since for the last few 
weeks the old headline of Map Doc has been altered to read, 
Alleged Case of Hydrophobia; but that is too small a con- 
cession to fact. If chronicled at all, the occurrence is simply 
a dog in a fit, and it should be so stated. 


The outcome thus far of the hydrophobia delusion is ter- 
rorized Americans, inhumanly slaughtered dogs—and the 
rapid filling of a Frenchman's coffers. 
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MISS MAUD GONNE 


(See text for note.) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N English journal was rebuked by one 
of its contemporaries for referring to 


Princess Maud as a girl, the basis of 
the contention being that the lady was twenty- 
seven years old. If an unmarried member of 
the sex who is still on the sunny side of thirty 
may not be regarded as a girl, pray by what 
process of reasoning is a man of thirty-eight, 
who looks his age and more, being nicknamed 
a **boy’’? Contrasted with Mr. Bryan, 
Princess Maud looks more than eleven years 
his junior. In fact, few more absurdities have 
ever been perpetrated than calling the mature- 
looking Presidential candidate a Boy Orator. 
How impossible it is to imagine a thirty- 
eight-year-old woman stump speaker being 
given such a soubriquet as the Girl Eloquent ! 

*” % 

In the days when Tammany Hall was reg- 
nant in New York politics a certain reform 
journal was in the habit of averring if the 
voters in this city could but see a collection of 
the more notorious Braves, that the mere 
spectacle would be a most convincing object- 
lesson as to the urgent need there was for a 
change of rulers. An office similar in some 
respects is served by the publication of the 
portraits of living royalty. The marriage of 
the Prince of Wales’s daughter was occasion 
for an outburst of photographic representation 
in the English journals, and the American 
looked in vain for any trace of “ kingly divin- 
ity’’ as she gazed on page after page of royal 
highnesses. What a collection of ill-favored 
specimens of humanity, not one in a score of 
them showing any trace of the patrician in 
either face or figure! But for their labels 
they would be set down as middle-class peo- 
ple belonging to villages or small towns, 
Small wonder that the Princess of Wales has 
always been counted a beauty. In compari- 
son with all but a very few of her class she is 
a Venus, although in a Newport, New York, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, or in fact any American 
drawing-room, she would be outshone at every 


turn. 


* 
* * 


It happened in one of the London pictorials 
that along with royalty photographs, although 
of course, ‘* properly ** separated from them— 
in fact, relegated to the back pages—there 
was published a photograph of the young and 
pretty American prima-donna, Margaret Reid. 
Poor royalty, in comparison, looked more 
hopelessly dowdy and vulgar than ever. The 
cause of democracy, in fact, could not be 
better served than by the oft repeated re-pub- 
lication of pictures of royalty, from Queen 
Victoria, Czar Alexander and Emperor Wil- 
liam down to the most obscure of princelets, 
for inthe expressive language of the populace, 
«« They are a sight,’’ with which ‘blood 
will tell,’’ **noblesse oblige,’’ and a lot of 


other fine by-gone century phrases cannot be 
made to combine. 





VOGUE 


Much fun has been poked at woman’ habit 
of using glass-plate shop windows as so many 
mirrors for the reflection of her toilettes, but 
the masculine critics had better cease their 
jibing for a while and cast the mote out of 
their own eyes. Such passenger elevators in 
large commercial buildings as have plate-glass 
panels afford a coigne of vantage for anyone 
interested in the study of masculine vanity. 
Such prinkings and readjustings of ties and 
collars and waistcoats as goes on while the 
car is rushing down its eleven to twenty 
stories! Fully forty per cent. of the men 
passengers examine themselves in the little 
mirrors, and about half that number put fin- 
ishing touches to their toilettes. A woman 
critically examining the set of her skirt by the 
aid of a shop window is no more absurd than 
a man shifting his scarf-pin before a glass 
panel in an elevator car. Men, as a sex, 
however, do not seem to see the joke when 
it is on themselves. 

* 
* * 

Many women who are pained at the cruel- 
ties inflicted upon animals in the public streets 
seem unable to find any way by which their 
sympathy and indignation can make itself felt. 
A certain street car incident may serve the 
purpose of suggesting to humane women how 
they may aid four footed creatures. About 
a fortnight ago an Amsterdam Avenue car of 
the Sixth Avenue line (No. 133), filled with 
passengers, was going north about six o’ clock. 
Near Thirty-fifth Street it began to be no- 
ticeable that there was great difficulty in get- 
ting the team to start after the car was stopped 
for incoming or outgoing passengers. The 


driver belabored the horses with his 
whip. They strained and quivered, and 
although the day was cool the poor 


frightened creatures soon became covered with 
sweat. A woman shouted to the driver: 
‘*Stop whipping those horses;*’ and the 
cruel driver, being evidently a coward as well 
as cruel, obeyed the command. The car 
finally reached Fiftieth Street, where another 
team was secured. The fresh horses began to 
act in much the same manner as the first team, 
and sympathetic passengers decided that the 
driver was at fault, although it was not possi- 
ble to see what he did. A woman sitting 
just behind overheard a man beside the driver 
say : ‘* You better not let Grant see you run- 
ning those horses like that ;°’ and the warn- 
ing seemed to disturb the driver. That decided 
the woman, who is a member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to 
make a formal complaint to the car company. 
Accordingly, taking the number of the car, 
she preferred a charge. 


* 
* * 


It is to be noted that one woman’s interven- 
tion stopped the driver whipping the horses, and 
a second woman brought the man’s behavior 
to the notice of his employers. There would 
be an enormous decrease in the cruelty prac- 
tised on animals if car, truck and cart and cab 
drivers knew that even a small number of 
women in the community were ready to take 
down numbers of cars and the names on carts 
and report cruelties to owners. It is because 
people who complacently subscribe funds for 
the civilization of heathen nations are indif- 
ferent to the monstrous barbarism that runs 
riot in New York and in every other city of 
Christendom that savages turn our streets into 
*‘ torture chambers ’’ for dumb creatures. 
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THE THORNTON SCANDAL 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOR 
By R. Lee Morre.yi 


CHAPTER V.—THE FINAL RESULT 


(Concluded from Vogue of 27 August.) 
Ow, it may be all very chivalrous to 
N leave your tate absolutely at the dis- 
posal of your amorata, but it is wise 
to at least give that young lady some intima- 
tion of your intention. This, however, was 
just what Thornton considered he had no 
right to do, and he passed the next few days 
oscillating between hope and despair, as he 
vainly tried to fathom the state of Elsie’s feel- 
ings. 

They were alone at breakfast one morning, 
for Mrs. Deering never put in an appearance 
until after eleven. The little table covered 
with its snowy damask and sparkling with 
dainty glass and silver service, had been 
placed near the large French window opening 
on the back veranda. Through the hanging 
vines the blue waters of Frenchman's Bay 
could be seen, dotted here and there with 
woody little islands. The perfume of the 
flower beds mingling with the sweet scent of 
the newly mown grass, was carried upon the 
soft morning breeze from the lawn before them, 
while the low boom of the surf could be heard 
against the rocky shore beyond the shrubbery. 
Elsie looked fresh and charming in her pretty 
morning gown, with its yards of soft lace fall- 
ing around her graceful figure. 

While the stolid butler was serving the 
broiled salmon and deviled kidneys the couple 
had managed to maintain a perfunctory con- 
versation, but when he had retired after plac- 
ing a large dish of fruit between them an 
awkward silence ensued. Thornton, glanc- 
ing across the vase of ferns which occupied 
the centre of the table, watched Elsie while, 
with bent head and downcast eyes, she deftly 
peeled an orange. 

** You manage that very well,’’ he re- 
marked, presently. **The nuisance of pre- 
paration without getting your fingers all sticky 
has always prevented my enjoying fruit ; ex- 
cept the banana. You know that is called 
the lazy man’s fruit.”” 

‘*] will fix one for you if you like?*’ she 
answered, looking up at him half shyly. 

‘*It is very good of you to humor my in- 
dolence. Perhaps I may learn how to do it 
for myself by watching you.” 

But whether the skin of the second orange 
was tough, or whether Elsie was a little ner- 
vous now that she felt Thornton was watch- 
ing her closely, it resulted in the knife slip- 
ping, and a very harmless little wound being 
inflicted on her hand. 

‘¢ Oh, it’s nothing at all,’’ Elsie exclaimed. 
‘*¢ Please don’t bother about it.” 

Nevertheless Thornton insisted on binding 
it up with her handkerchief. They had both 
risen and were standing very close to each 
other. He felt the soft lace of her gown 
touching him, and as they both bent over the 
wound a stray lock of her wavy hair brushed 
lightly against his cheek. Thornton was 
conscious of that faint, sweet perfume which 
seems to hover about every well-bred woman. 
He felt her dainty hand tremble as it lay in 
his, and the contact thrilled him with a keen 
delight. . : 

‘¢ Do you know you are very kind to me; 
a great deal kinder than I have any right to 
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expect?’’ Elsie said, suddenly, iooking up 
with a timid, happy little smile. 

‘*I don’t know why you should say that. 
Everybody ought to be kind to you, and I 
don’t see why I should be any exception.”” 

“Why? Because—because .* She 





seemed to be at a loss for the proper words to 

express her meaning. Then she continued 

abruptly, with a certain forced courage : 
“Haven't you ever thought me very selfish 

















for the way in which I haye accepted so much 
from you ?”* 

‘*Selfish?”’ echoed Thornton. ‘Why 
surely you had every right to expect me to act 
as Ihave. You know that was part of the 
agreement I made in Naples five years ago.” 
Thornton was striving very hard to keep cool, 
but somehow his heart beat faster, and his 
fingers seemed very clumsy as he tried in vain 
to tie the ends of her handkerchief around the 
slender wrist. 

** Yes ; you have been loyal to the terms of 


VOGUE 


a vague understanding which was never even 
openly expressed. But haven't you ever 
thought that I should have at least offered to 
carry out the very solemn words I repeated 
after the clergyman ?*’ 

She looked away as she spoke softly, and 
Thornton could only catch the glint of gold 
as a ray of sunshine fell on the brown hair of 
her bent head. He could not see the tender 
feeling that was dimming her deep blue eyes, 
or the embarrassment caused by her own tem- 
erity. 

*« Words have only the meaning we intend 
to convey when we utter them,’*’ Thornton 
said. ‘Did you consider them serious, 
then?”” 

**I could not have knelt in the presence of 


PROPOSALS——THE NOES HAVE IT 
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God with a lie on my lips,’’ she answered, 
simply. 

He bent his face slowly to hers, as he whis- 
pered : 

**¢ And now?” 

‘¢Lieutenant Fairfax is in the drawing- 
room,”* the butler announced, throwing open 
the door. 

‘You've bandaged it very nicely,’’ Elsie 
exclaimed, drawing her hand away quickly. 
‘« Say I will come to him at once,”’ she added, 
to the butler. Then, turning to Thornton, 
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she said: ‘* You will excuse me if I leav 
you, won't you? I want to see—I have 
something very important to say to Mr. Fair- 
fax.”” 

Thornton noted the bright pleasure which 
beamed in her eyes and the color which suf- 
fused her cheeks and set them down to Fair- 
fax’s arrival. 

‘«Certainly,*” he answered coldly, «I 
never want to keep you away from your 
friends,’’ and turning on his heel he went out 
into the garden. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it 
now. He was too late; Fairfax had already 
stolen what had become to Thornton the 
dearest thing in his life—Elsie’s love. He 
had thought for a moment that Elsie cared 
for him, but he saw now that she had only 
been about to explain that though she had in- 
tended to live up to the vows she had made 
five years before, it was only until death 
should part them, the very next day, as she 
then believed. For the first time Thornton 
wished he had fulfilled what had been ex- 
pected of him, and died. 

It was the next day that a large party 
drove over to a picnic on Otter Cliffs. They 


had selected as a rendezvous, a mossy bluff, 
shaded with pines and cedar overlooking the 
sparkling ocean which stretched from the 
picturesque rocks at their feet. It was one 
of those informal affairs, organized near the 
end of the season by the late stayers, and to 
which each person gets as best he can and 
where the guests are expected to contribute 
some dish or table appointment. 

Thornton had driven Elsie over in the dog- 
cart. It had not been a cheerful drive, though 
the woods through which their road took them 








never looked more beautiful than on that 
bright September morning. The air was 
crisp from the frost of the night before, but 
the rays of the sun, as they slanted through 
the trees bringing out the vivid browns and 
yellows and scarlet tints of the foliage, were 
warm and cheery. Ever since Lieutenant 
Fairfax had interrupted their conversation so 
inopportunely the day before, a certain re- 
straint appeared in the intercourse of these two 
young people. 

Thornton was moody and almost sulky. 
Elsie was quiet and demure, but if Thornton 
had not been so absorbed in his own griev- 
ances he might have noticed that from time to 
time she threw wistful, troubled little glances 
in his direction. 

Her interview with Fairfax had been short, 
yet, judging from the depression on that gen- 
tleman’s countenance as he left the house, 
and Elsie’s visible embarrassment when she 
emerged from the drawing-room, it had been 
far from agreeable. Thornton had noticed it, 
and attributed it tothe complication his unwel- 
come presencein the househadoccasioned them. 

To Thornton, who detested picnics, this 
one seemed especially obnoxious. He assisted 
in building the fire on the edge of the cliff, 
for in chopping the wood he found a sort of 
savage outlet to his ill-humor ; but he could 
not keep his eyes from following Elsie as she 
moved gracefully among the other women, 
unpacking the hampers. She looked very 
pretty in her tight-fitting, short-skirted sailor 
suit. The dark blue serge was edged with 
scarlet, while the open jacket revealed the 
white shirt-waist, with its low rolling collar 
and broad, glistening cuffs. 

Of course, Fairfax was there. Thornton 
saw him speaking earnestly with Elsie as, a 
little apart from the others, they were pre- 
tending to be unpacking a basket of plates. 
No one but an idiot, Thornton reflected, 
could have watched and not seen that there 
was some secret understanding between them, 
and he wondered why no one else appeared 
to observe it. 

A table, consisting of four long planks laid 
side by side, supported on stones, had been 
improvised, and when at length the joyful an- 
nouncement came that luncheon was served 
(if the collection of heterogeneous dishes 
could be dignified by that name), everyone 
gathered eagerly around the literally ‘¢ groan- 
ing board,’’ some sitting on boxes or baskets, 
but for the most part squatting cross-legged 
on the soft turf. Thornton found himself 
wedged in between a portly old gentleman on 
one side and Miss Lucretia Debeau on the 
other. The latter was a maiden lady who 
had for many years past been waging an un- 
successful war for the retention of her youth 
with inexorable Time. ‘This summer she had 
thought to outwit that old gentleman by a 
flank movement, so she had abandoned her 
former position of twenty-six years, which 
she had maintained so long, but only to as- 
sume an infantile style of speech and dress. 

‘¢ Oh, isn’t this just too lovely !"* she ex- 
claimed to Thornton. Thornton did not 
know whether she referred to the whole en- 
tertainment or to the cold, greasy clam fritter 
she had just rescued from its dangerous prox- 
imity to a dish of marmalade, so he answered 
with equal truth : 

‘*No; they make me ill.’ 

‘Oh, you funny man!"" giggled Miss 
Debeau. ‘You know I meant the picnic.*’ 


VOGUE 


Thornton reflected as he watched the long- 
suffering clam disappear that women of doubt- 
ful age should never giggle. A man might 
be deceived in a horse’s age by an inspection 
of its mouth, but never in that of a grinning 
woman. Elsie was sitting at the further end 
of the table, and it gave Thornton a twinge 
of annoyance when he observed that Fairfax 
was by her side. 

‘¢ How interested your wife is in what 
Lieut. Fairfax is saying,’’ exclaimed Miss De- 
beau, echoing Thornton’s own thought. ‘I 
have been trying in vain to attract her atten- 
tion; I want her to recite that dear little 
French piece she gave at the Webster's mu- 
sical. Won't you ask her for me?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, do. Please ask her, Mr. 
Thornton,’’ chimed in his other neighbors. 
Now it had so happened that Thornton had 
never had occasion before to address his wife 
from a distance. She had always, in speaking 
to him, called him *¢ Mr. Thornton,’” and he 
had called her—nothing. So it was now with 
considerable effort that, urged by the impor- 
tunities of those around him, he raised his 
voice to call across the table. 

‘«Elsie, Miss Debeau wants you to recite 
something.’’ She looked up with conscious 
pleasure as she heard her name spoken for the 
first time by Thornton. 

«¢ Certainly, if you want me to, what shall 
it be?’’ She addressed her answer exclu- 
sively to Thornton, and there was something 
so charmingly deferential in the way she ap- 
pealed to his opinion, that Thornton was 
pleased. 

It does not take much to make a man who 
is in love happy, but unfortunately it requires 
even less to plunge him into misery. The 
momentary satisfaction which this trivial inci- 
dent caused Thornton was immediately dis- 
pelled after the luncheon was over. Elsie’s 
very creditable effort had inspired other reci- 
tations and songs, which however were more 
or less stupid and discordant, still they killed 
time, and that, after all, was the main object 
of these good people. However, there came a 
time when the cramped positions around the 
table could no longer be endured, so there 
was a general rising. Then, following the 
usual custom at picnics, little groups of 
two or three persons were formed to climb 
among the rocks and to wander through the 
woods. With a dull sinking at his heart 
Thornton saw Elsie saunter off with Fairfax 
by her side. 

She had only been acting her part after all, 
Thornton reflected bitterly. Well, it was 
the last time he would allow himself to be 
elated with false hope. 

‘* Which way shall we walk?*’ inquired 
Thornton's Horror, as he had now mentally 
dubbed Miss Debeau. Thornton had no in- 
tention of being appropriated by anyone. He 
was in no mood for talking and he wanted to 
be alone. 

‘*I am afraid if you walk with me it must 
be around and around this table. You see I 
have promised to help clear away the things,”” 
he answered solemnly. 

‘¢ Then I shall stay and help you. Won't 
that be good of me?*’ replied the Horror, 
with a kittenish smirk. 

But Thornton was not to be so easily 
balked in his purpose. He saw the situation 
required desperate tactics and he forthwith 
prepared to carry them out. 

‘¢I am very much obliged to you, only you 
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see my special work is to clean the plates. 
Now I have a theory of my own about clean- 
ing plates. It is very ingenious. The only 
drawback about it is, that it is apt to be very 
sloppy for anyone who happens to be standing 
around. This is how it is done.”’ 

He seized a plate, and dipping a napkin in 
a pitcher of water, he began vigorously thrash- 
ing the former with the soaking cloth, with 
the result of splashing the dirty water in all 
directions over Miss Debeau’s costume. 

**« You see how well it works, every particle 
of dirt is driven off by main force, as it were.”’ 

But Miss Debeau had not stopped to listen. 
With a little scream she had darted off to 
attach herself to some other man who, if not 
as attractive looking as Thornton, would at 
least be more agreeable company. 

Left to himself, Thornton lost no time 
in quitting the scene of the luncheon. He 
wandered along the edge of the cliff until he 
came to a little cove which had been worn by 
the force of the water out of the soft red stone. 
He scrambled down to a small ledge some 
four feet below the summit of the bluff and, 
resting his back against its smooth sides, 
lighted his pipe. The ocean looked very 
blue and peaceful that stil] afternoon. The 
tiny waves broke against the jutting rocks at 
his feet with a soft murmur, tossing and 
twisting the patches of sea-grass which clung 
to their sides. There was something about 
that fantastically shaped red sandstone which 
reminded Thornton of England. He wished 


he was there now—that he had never come to, 


America. It was time that the farce he had 
been enacting came to an end. He made up 
his mind that he would go to Mrs. Deering 
that very night and tell her that he was going 
away. He had carried out her plan; scandal 
had been thoroughly silenced, and the legal 
dissolution of the marriage alone remained to 
be effected. Thornton was pulling savagely 
at his pipe while he revolved those thoughts in 
his mind, when suddenly the sound of familiar 
voices overhead aroused him from his reverie. 
Elsie and Fairfax had evidently wandered his 
way and were now seating themselves on a 
fallen tree-trunk above him. 

Thornton shrank from listening ‘to their 
conversation, it was such an unmanly thing to 
do; but it was impossible to descend from the 
ledge upon which he was seated, while retreat 
by the way he had come was cut off by their 
presence. 

«¢ And now, Mr. Fairfax, you know the 
story of my marriage,’’ Elsie was saying. 
‘<I did not intend to tell you at first, but I 
saw how unfair it would be to you if I did 
not. You can understand what a difference 
his coming has made.”” 

There was a long silence before Elsie again 
spoke. 

‘¢ You are not angry; are you?) You must 
see that it was not my fault. How could I 
know, how could I guess what was going to 
happen ?”’ 

«*¢Oh, no, Mrs. Thornton, I don't blame 
you—you who have been so, so kind to me. 
But I can’t help feeling bitter that fate should 
have played me such a cruel trick. No, Iam 
not going to say any more about that. I see 
how it distresses you. I am going away now. 
I must try to forget my—try to forget what a 
difference all this has made to me.”* 

As Thornton listened, his heart became 
heavier and heavier. It all seemed so clear to 
him. His coming had not only destroyed his 
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own peace of mind, but was about to rob Elsie 
of her happiness. The young girl was so 
loyal to what she fancied were her obligations 
to him, because of that technical marriage, 
that she was actually dismissing the man she 
loved. Thornton could not sit by and see her 
life marred ; he must throw aside his own feel- 
ings for her sake. He felt that the time had 
come for him to make one last -sacrifice, to 
show this girl that he would not remain any 
longer as a barrier between her and John Fair- 
fax. Thornton rose to his feet, and, quickly 
ascending the steep embankment, stood before 
them. 

“I beg your pardon for appearing to have 
been an unintentional listener to your conver- 
sation. You can see for yourselves it was 
quite impossible for me to have withdrawn 
without coming up here.’’ 
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VOGUE 


‘¢ Mrs. Thornton has told me everything.”” 

‘* Then you must understand that there is 
no real obstacle between you ; that the ties 
which bind Mrs. Thornton to me are of the 
merest technical nature, and will cease to ex- 
ist when certain formalities, which are con- 
templated, have been complied with."’ 

‘¢Mrs. Thornton did not tell me that,”’ 
Fairfax answered. 

«« Did not tell you that ! And yet you say 
you know everything !*" exclaimed Thornton 
in surprise. 

“Mrs. Thornton told me the story of her 
marriage, and how she had always supposed 
you were dead until you came here this sum- 
mer. But she did not even hint that the ties 
which bound her were to be dissolved, or that 
she wished “ 

** Won't you please leave us, Mr. Fairfax. 
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to him early this summer, before—before you 
came. I liked Mr. Fairfax. He was very 
attentive to me, and his attentions pleased me 
—then. But now, everything is different. I 
didn’t want Mr. Fairfax to keep those letters ; 
I was sorry I had ever written them, so I 
asked him for them. He gave them to me 
to-day. I want youto have them. Won't 
you please take them?*’ She advanced a 
step and held out the packet to him with a 
half timid, half pleading look. Thornton 
did not understand her, but her tone was so 
wistful, so earnest, that he answered gently : 

‘*Why should you want me to have these 
letters ?** 

** Because,” she replied softly, lowering 
her eyes as she spoke, ‘*because whatever 
happens in the future, I want you to know 
that I do not care for Mr. Fairfax any longer. 


SHOWING DRAWING ROOMS IN PARIS HOUSE OF MR. W. T. DANNAT, THE ARTIST 


They had both risen at his sudden appear- 
ance, and were standing a little apart. Elsie 
looked white and frightened, while Fairfax, 
to cover his embarrassment, was peeling the 
bark off the tree trunk with the end of his stick. 

‘*I would have remained where I was until 
you had left only I thought that it would be 
best for all of us to clear away at once this 
misunderstanding.’’ He was speaking quietly, 
but the effort it cost him was apparent to both 
the others. 

‘¢ Don’t you think it is time you told Mr. 
Fairfax the true meaning of our marriage,’’ 
Thornton continued, turning to Elsie. She 
did not answer, so Fairfax replied for her : 


( Vista of the length of the apartment. ) 


I think I can explain better alone."’ Elsie 
hastily interrupted, blushing crimson at his 
words. 

The husband and wife stood there in si- 
lence as Fairfax raised his hat and left them. 
Nor was that silence broken until the sound of 
his footsteps had been lost amid the soft mur- 
mur of the woods. Then Elsie spoke. 

‘<I want to tell you something before we talk 
about—about what you were just saying. Do 
you remember when Mr. Fairfax called yes- 
terday, I said I had something very important 
to ask him? I wanted him to give these back 
to me.”’ She took several letters from her 
pocket as she spoke. ‘*I wrote these letters 
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I want you to learn just how much I ever did 
care for him ; because you are my husband.”’ 

Thornton came closer. He wanted to see 
her face; to read in it, if possible, what her 
words meant. He saw the rich color which 
glowed on her cheeks, her dainty lips quivered; 
he saw that her eyes were swimming in tears. 
He laid his hand gently on her shoulder, and 
his voice, though low, was bursting with 
eagerness, he said: 

‘< Elsie, do you mean your husband in the 
eyes of God, and not only by the laws of 
man ?”’ 

She raised her head; she tried to speak; 
but her emotion was choking her, her tears 
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(Continued from page 163.) 
blinding her, and she could only give a litttle 
nod, which would have been comic if it had 
not been at the same time so intensely pathetic. 

Then, for the first time, the truth flashed 
across his mind. 

«¢ What, Elsie, you mean you are really my 
wife, to love, to honor me, for better or worse, 
now and forever, until death us do part! My 
darling what a blind fool I have been not to 
have seen that my own wife loved me.”’ 

«* And you?’ she whispered. She was in 
his arms now, her head resting on his shoulder. 

««What! Haven't you known all along 
that I loved you ?’” he queried. 

A happy smile hovered about the corners 
of her mischievous little mouth, her blue eyes 
danced merrily through the tears as she replied, 
with a certain bashful candor : 

«¢ Yes, I knew it; that was what made me 


so awfully bold just now. But I should like - 


to hear you say it just the same.” 

‘« Elsie, my dear wife, I love you with all 
my heart !” 

«« Since when ?” she persisted, shyly. 

‘<I believe it was ever since you kissed me 
that day in the hospital at Naples, and that 
reminds me I contracted a debt then which I 
never. repaid.” 

It was a fortunate thing that nobody was 
passing just then, for that a married man 
should be caught kissing his own wife would 
have caused a scandal from which Bar Harbor 
could never have recovered. 

‘©Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton started 
early this morning on a little trip to Canada,” 
Mrs. Deering announced to some visitors who 
had chanced to call at the Sea Grasses the 
next day. ‘*You know Mr. Thornton is 
such a restless man. It has surprised me that 
he could remain as long as he did at Bar Har- 
bor without having been bored. My daugh- 
ter would not let him go alone this time, so 
they just packed up a few things and left me 
to make their au revoirs.”” 

Mrs. Deering did not feel called upon to 
add that, though Elsie and Thornton had 
been married over five years, they had only 
that morning embarked on their honeymoon. 

(The End.) 





MARIE 
Gile, merry, coy Marie, 
What gay sprite may vie with thee? 
With thy winsome, restless grace, 
And thy smile-illumined face, 
And those eyes that dart at me 
Daring glances, wild Marie? 


Thoughtless, eager, glad Marie, 

Thou who would’st be naught but free, 
Light of heart and light of Jimb, 

Dost thou even think of him 

That aside doth worship thee, 

Craving but a glance, Marie ? 


Winsome, laughing, gay Marie 
When thou smile and glance at me 
And thy fallen locks half hide 
That sweet face turned part aside, 
What may then thy meaning be? 
Is it but a jest, Marie ? 


Restive, dancing, dear Marie, 
Would that I might conquer thee ! 
Bind thee fast with subtle ties, 
Gaze into thy merry eyes, 
Never would I set thee free, 
Till thy heart was mine, Marie. 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


VOGUE 





AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


‘ He heat and wet weather were so intol- 
Se erable in London that I was obliged 
to run down to Eastbourne to try if 
a whiff of salt air would blow the cobwebs 
out of my brain before starting off on a round 
of visits. Everyone realizes, or should do so, 
that visiting is a fine art, by that I mean to be 
able to make a success of it, to become, in 
other words, a welcome guest. By long ex- 
perience, [ have learned to break all en- 
gagements if I am the least bit seedy, for 
invalidism can only be tolerated in the privacy 
of one’s own home, and even there it is a bit 
of a nuisance. So imagine me settled in a 
dear little apartment facing the sea, with a 
motherly landlady to preside over my material 
wants, and who, oh! bliss! does not expect 
me to be either amiable or entertaining. 
Here I shall stay until this splendid expanse 
of water before me has broadened and lifted 
me above the contemplation of my mole-hills, 
which have indeed developed into mountains 
of the most gigantic proportions during the 
past few weeks. When this rather difficult 
feat has been accomplished I shall gird my 
armor about me and start out ready to con- 
quer my hostesses by being amiable and 
entertaining from morning until night, the 
fate of the woman who accepts invitations to 
house parties. Happily for one’s brain, how- 
ever, English hostesses have at last taken a 
leaf out of their Continental sisters’ books 
and have banished that ghastly meal com- 
monly known as ‘‘breakfast.’"" Now the 
maid brings a cup of chocolate or tea, toast, 
etc., to your rooms at whatever hour you 
care to order it, and you are not supposed to 
meet your hostess until the déjeuner 4 la 
fourchette at half-past twelve. 


HOW THE GUEST SPENDS HER MORNING 


This enables you to look over your mail in 
private, read the papers, dress in comfort and 
take a brisk walk or spin on your wheel 
around the grounds and appear in time for 
the delightfully informal luncheon, where 
bicycle and shooting costumes are quite en 
régle. I was asked, on my return recently 
from a trip in America, whether it was 
true that divorces had become more com- 
mon than ever over there. While I could 
not affirm that my own personal friends had 
become habitués of the divorce courts, I 
was obliged to acknowledge that it was 
the custom of the country to assemble 
family and guests alike to an early and 
substantial breakfast, where the chop and 
hot bread, accompanied by the equally indi- 
gestible bill in the morning mail-bag, has 
often caused a breach between the most amia- 
ble husband and wife—worthy people, who 
later in the day would have laughed away 
their woes. A civilized life—shall we call it 
that ?—has made amiability and tact an im- 
possibility at the early hour of 8.30 A. M., 
so the sooner we learn to stay by ourselves 
until the day is well aired the fewer will be 
the family dissensions. 

A TITLED SHOPKEEPER 


Just before ‘leaving town, while walking 
through Bond Street, I was attracted to a win- 
dow exhibiting most dainty bits of lingerie, 
tea gowns, blouses, and very French little 
hats. My surprise was great when seeking 
the name of the shopkeeper, to read emblaz- 
oned in large gold letters: Countess of 
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Warwick. I entered the shop at once in- 
tent on discovering whether this charming 
woman could possible have become bankrupt. 
On the contrary, it is the wise efforts of a 
charitable woman to teach the poor of her 
tenantry to help themselves. The Countess 
of Warwick has started on her estates a dress- 
making and millinery establishment, where 
the young girls are taught by thoroughly ex- 
perienced French modistes and milliners to be- 
come competent workwomen. The result of 
their careful training is exhibited and sold in 
this London shop, where, I am told, some of 
the smartest women in town have become reg- 
ular customers. 


THE HAND BEAUTIFUL 


The perfumers are selling such comfortable 
gloves to be worn-at night, for at this season 
of the year when one lives out of doors, the 
sun does great damage to white hands. They 
are white kid sack gloves covered with tiny 
perforations, which admit sufficient air to make 
them healthful and yet not to interfere with 
the bleaching process. I am armed with a 
pair down in this quiet nook of mine, and find 
that they are most satisfactory. 


COSTUME OF PALE GREEN WITH BLACK CHIF- 
FON TRIMMING 


Worth had a very charming afternoon frock 
in his place last week. It was a pale green 
silk shot with yellow, the moderately wide skirt 
being slashed up at intervals around the bot- 
tom to show fine plaitings of black chiffon. 
The bodice was covered with black chiffon, 
held in place with zouave effect made with 
bands of écru duchess appliqué and steel em- 
broidery. Black chiffon much wrinkled cov- 
ered the tight silk sleeves, which formed only 
a small puff on either side at the shoulder. 
The hat to be worn with this was a large 
black straw with straight brim and high crown. 
A broad band of light green velvet encircled 
the crown ending in a large bow on the mght 
side, while five black feathers going in all di- 
rections balanced it, as it were, on the left. A 
frill of black chiffon appliquéd with écru lace, 
was laid quite without fullness on the brim, 
and a bunch of white roses was placed under 
the brim at the back of the left side ; the whole 
effect was extremely chic. 


TWEED SKIRTS AND JACKETS 


I saw some very smart frocks or rather 
skirts and coats of Harris tweed to be worn 
with waistcoats or shirt-waists for this autumn. 
These durable tweeds come in grays and 
browns mixed with almost invisible lines of 
blues, reds, yellows, etc., and have a rough 
surface. The coats are just a trifle longer 
than last winter’s shapes, the sleeves, of course, 
being smaller, and many of them are finished 
with black velvet collars, which give a jaunty 
and becoming effect. 


PEOPLE SEEN AT THE SALVATION ARMY SHOW 


Last week the Salvation Army gave an ex- 
hibition of its works and methods at the 
Agricultural Hall. As Iwas told that all 
those who were still in town were attending 
the exhibition I made a pilgrimage to the 
Hall, which is in the north of London. I 
was much surprised while being shown a rep- 
resentation of the slums to run first into Mrs. 
Gordon, wife of General Gordon, who was 
brother to the famous Gordon; then the Count 
de Manin, Miss Duff, sister to the Duke of Fife, 

(Continued on page 168.) 
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(Continued from page 166.) 
and several other people whose faces are more 
familiar in society than in the pathetic repre- 
sentations of such poverty as that which we 
had all gone to view. We all greeted each 
other with a nod and a stare which plainly 
said: ‘* What in the world are you here for?’ 
Perhaps we all went out of curiosity, and per- 
haps with a lurking desire to find some means 
of helping the suffering humanity which seems 
to craw] out of alleys and by-ways at this time 
of the year to bask in the parks where the 
poor are allowed to roam over the grass and 
even sleep there through the long hours of the 
day. Tourists are apt to be struck with the 
poor condition of the grass in Hyde Park at 
this time of the year, and yet if they were to 
sit by and watch the miserable men and chil- 
dren who wander in and throw themselves 
down on the sod, even though it is brown and 
worn, and sleep away their cares under the 


shade of some fine old tree, even these un- ° 


thinking critics would not have the heart to 
suggest erecting those forbidding signs, 
‘* Please keep off the grass.”’ 


NEW NOTE PAPER 


A very smart note paper has come out this 
week. It is pale gray with a white edge, giv- 
ing the effect of a cording ; the envelope is 
small but quite square, with a very deep flap ; 
the crest and address are printed in a deeper 
gray. 

Elise. 
Eastbourne, England, Aug., 1896 
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WHY DOES NOT SOME ONE RUN A WINTER 
HOTEL AT CONEY ISLAND ?—THIS AN OFF- 
YEAR IN CLOTHES—-SOME COSTUME 
DATA LARGELY PROPHETIC—A 
WORD OF COMPARATIVE 
PRAISE FOR THE 
CABLE GUARD 


He autumn has arrived. This an- 
nouncement may seem a bit prema- 
ture—and our climate has always in 

store for us surprises—and before these words 
are penned we may again be plunged in the 
heat of the tropics. But we have said that 
autumn is here, and that is sufficient. The 
summer hotels will close, the theatres will 
open, and you are expected to leave Newport 
or Bar Harbor, although the weather may be 
glorious and you are just beginning to enjoy 
yourself. In London, just now, there is a 
most delicious autumn season. People get 
tired of the shooting—if Englishmen can ever 
be ennuyé of this—and they ‘*blow’’ into 
town for a few days, dine at the Savoy or the 
Cecil and do the music halls and the theatres. 
A season of unconventionality in town is 
thoroughly delightful. It is an existence 
with you, figuratively, in your dressing-gown, 
or your pajamas, or your lounge suit, and 
when officially you are absent. 

In our dreams, although sometimes we feel 
a little shocked at our position, still we are 
more or less comfortable; we glide along 
from scene to scene in our night attire, and 
only once in a while do we realize that we 
are not clothed as we should be. We follow 
out this simile correctly attired, but yet un- 
conventional when the world is still ‘¢ out of 
season.’ New York is patterned after Lon- 


VOGUE 


don, and here also do we run into town these 
early autumn months, just for a few days, and 
enjoy the waning glories of the summer pleas- 
ures. We may shiver on roof gardens and 
take a furtive trip to Coney Island, where al- 
ready the mountebanks and players and sing- 
ers have left, and at one of the deserted hotels 
we find still a stray cook and a stray waiter 
who serves us a picnic dinner. I have often 
wondered why some enterprising soul did not 
keep a hotel open the entire year at Coney 
Island. After the rabble has departed it is 
delightful, and there are few places in Amer- 
ica where the air is as pure and invigorating, 
and yet as soft and mild. I am an habitué of 
Newport until the first frosts, and Southampton 
is another of my favorite autumn spas. I 
must confess the seashore, in the first decay of 
the year, has more attractions for me than the 
mountains. The desolation depicted by the 
foliage, dying and leafless, always gives me 
the blues, and the delicious atmosphere does 
not aid even in chasing my melancholy 
thoughts away. 

I believe this is to be an off year in clothes. 
I do not mean by this that we are to go around 
in the garb of South Sea Islanders, but that 
there will be few if any startling novelties. 
The débonaire movement, and that wild rush 
toward color and eccentric cut and outrageous 
combination have both left us, and we are 
clipping our aspirations and allowing ourselves 
to be vestured in rectangular correctness. We 
have thrown our picturesqueness to the winds. 
The fawn colored waistcoat even has had its 
day, and the white has succeeded it for after- 
noon dress; but as yet lounge suitings are 
dittoes, and it has not invaded its domain. I 
trust that it may not. It would be too flag- 
rant an example of bad taste. The summer 
will see the almost entire passing of brown 
boots, except for the country and for mufti. 

In materials, I see from the samples sent 
me from my New York as well as my London 
tailors that there will be a decided predilection 
for rough goods. Cheviots promise to come 
again into great favor for lounge suits, and as 
a very severe winter is predicted, this tendency 
toward warm-looking materials shows that 
tailors look after the comfort as well as the 
appearance of their customers. 

The frock coat will have three buttons and 
will extend exactly to the knees. My tailor 
furnishes me these data, which I should say 
can be taken as an absolute criterion: ‘* The 
skirts are moderately long, say about forty 
inches, and the natural waist—whatever that 
may mean—is 17 and the fashion waist 18 4. 
(I feel now as if I was calling out numbers in 
his fitting room.) Vicuna with a twill pattern 
or perfectly smooth is the material. The 
lapels are faced with silk. They are not 
built up as formerly, and the shoulders are 
devoid of padding. Men are expected to 
wear their frock coats unbuttoned. Angola 
will be one of the popular cloths for trousers. 
Gray-striped cashmere, however, is always 
considered neat, conservative and smart. The 
promised checks have not matured.’’ This 
latter sentence has a financial ring about it, 
albeit dismal, which is quite refreshing. 

Trousers will continue to be cut about 19 
knee and 17 % bottom. 

The covert coat is not as tight fitting as 
the one of last season. In fact it will be quite 
loose, and comfort seems to have taken the 
place of the old style trussed fowl appearance. 
Drab will be the favorite color. 
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It is very English now to call your dinner- 
coat a dress jacket, and our British cousins are 
falling in line and are wearing that very use- 
ful garment at many minor functions. It 
comes back to them after a season of being 
transplanted, a popular hybrid which will al- 
ways have a place in their wardrobe. The 
dress jacket has the roll color, and its silk fac- 
ings are brought to the very edge of the lapel. 
I believe evening waistcoats will be without 
collars. 

These constitute the earliest prophecies con- 
cerning the coming season. We are all 
trying to be bright and cheerful, but a Presi- 
dential year is an awful thing. I regret my 
patriotism in coming back so early because it 
interferes with my comfort. {[ allow nothing 
to disturb my equanimity, and now I find my- 
self absolutely unsettled. 

In the silly season, I see that the London 
newspapers are taking up the question of the 
decay of good manners. I must say this for our 
countrymen, that although they are a bit gauche 
—and an Englishman is a brute sometimes 
in his absolute self-esteem—they are consider- 
ate, and the conductor of the New York cable- 
tram is an angel when we compare him toa 
cad on the penny “bus. ‘Arry and °Arriet 
are devoid of all civility, and as for the 
French—the manners in Paris are absolutely 
shocking. I think our newspapers talk of 
people a good deal, and although in some 
cases they may have a bad effect, they also 
produce good results. I am not displeased at 
the civil ‘* Boss’’ which the lower classes use 
as their greeting. It shows their deep sense 
of your superiority and their moral prostrations 
before it. 

Our friends from over the water and across 
the channel, are breaking out again. Whether 
it is the effect of the visit of the great Chinese 
statesman or their exaltation in the expectancy 
of the Czar of all the Russians, but they are 
out in plaid waistcoats with silk collars or 
again with immense braided frogs in lieu of 
buttons. Their turn-down collars are higher 
than ever, their hats more flat-brimmed and 
their ties beyond. Now that we have ban- 
ished kaleidoscopes and butterflies from our 
shores, let us hope that they will not be back 
with us, but remain in gay Paris, where they 
have suitable background. 

And now that my task is done—a pleasure, 
I assure you, in these days when I am fear- 
fully bored at everything, I think I shall act- 
ually go to the Bowery and see a melo-drama. 
It may soothe my nerves. I shal] take a spin 
over the country to-morrow in a new trap, and 
then I believe I shall give Meadows orders to 
shut up the house again for a while and board 
the St. Louis, and join some of my friends in 
a pop at the grouse in Scotland and before the 
shooting is quite over. 
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SMART DRESSING 


Ewport, like Trouville, Dinard and 
Cowes, is the only seaside resort in 
this country where one may find really 

smart people wearing the smartest of clothes. 
At Bar Harbor there is an undeniably smart 
element, but it shines apart, is lacking in 
force of numbers and has been unable so far 
to set its seal permanently on the place. 
Smart dressing in general at all watering 
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places, is confined to cottage quarters having 
club centres. The once fashionable hotel- 
life is non existant. Its day has gore by, its 
patronage fled and moneyed unfashionables 
have taken the places of the by-gone set. 
From a dress point of view, the change is dull 
and uninteresting, deadly monotonous and 
dreary. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES OF WHEELING 


What little social prestige has been left to 
some of the more renowned hotels is being 
fast uprooted this summer by the ubiquitous 
bicycle and its patrons. The wheel has 
brought a tremendous change everywhere, and 
altered many things irretrievably. Go where 
you will the bicycle dress stares you in the 
face the live-long day, and far into the night 
it steals across your vision. All the old 
pleasures are forsaken for this mad rushing 
over miles of country. That there is both 
health and pleasure in wheeling are quite in- 
disputable facts, but it cannot be forgiven for 
suddenly robbing us of the many indoor 
graces and charms of life, and cheating us at 
the same time of the exquisite feminine drap- 
eries, many skirts thick, which have so long 
been the source of beauty and poetry in a 
world none too full of it. Will this fad last? 
Will it end by destroying woman’s love for 
the art and coquetry of dress? The tendency 
of knickers and the two-piece upper garment 
worn with them leans decidedly toward the 
destruction of chiffonage and froufrouage. 
Great was my surprise a night or two ago to 
hear one of the prettiest women, and the 
smartest in her set declare that should poverty 
ever overtake her she thought she could en- 
dure it with much philosophy if she could 
be assured of always being able to afford as 
chic a cycling suit as she constantly wore. 
One, it goes without saying, turned out by one 
of the famous tailors in town. Is it the love of 
this newly acquired freedom or the rebound 
from the weariness of constant effort so 
necessary to master the perfection of fashion- 
able dressing, or is it merely to grasp the oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a period of indolence 
sanctioned by the fashion of the moment? 
Opinions on dress are evidently much unset- 
tled, and we shall not be surprised at any 
vagaries that may be started for the purpose 
of breaking up the old order of things. 


AN ENGLISH COSTUME CRUSADE 


In England a society has been recently 
formed to inaugurate a clothes campaign, the 
members of which are pledged to advocate the 
old Greek dress both for men and women. 
The gospel of nudity enters into their preach- 
ing also, on the ground of beauty and moral- 
ity. As there may be found whys and where- 
fores for everything under the sun, these dress 
anarchists seized upon the loftiest terms to 
back up their insane and barbarous doctrines. 


GAUZE, TULLE AND LACE 


In gowns there is nothing startling or new 
to the verge of surprise. They are at the 
apex of beauty, however, and never were 
lovelier, although the models right and left 
are familiar. For evening wear, at dinners 
and dances, diaphanous textures are numbered 
among the most modish and délicieuse toi- 
lettes, and laces and entredeux the main 
trimming, as they are all worn over brilliant 
transparencies of taffeta. Satin striped gauze 
—‘ painted muslins,’’ as they are called— 
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ideally lovely tissues, mousseline de soie and 
grass lawns are the foundations of every beauty 
frock this summer. 

Imagine, if you can, anything prettier than 
a white mousseline de soie sprayed over with 
yellow laburnum blossoms, and built over 
yellow silk. The skirt was draped with the 
silk under it about the waist and hips, as all 
such light materials generally are, while 
below they hang separately. On the bottom 
of the skirt were three rows of yellow mousse- 
line plissé in narrow ruffles, put on in close 
scallops. A charming finish. The yellow 
silk décolleté bodice was draped with yellow 
mousseline, with inletting of white satin 
ribbons, quite narrow ones, embroidered 
vertically in diamonds and emeralds, ending 
in a waved décolletage. Straps which were 
jeweled to match, held the wings of plissé 
yellow mousseline across the shoulders and 
left the line of arm unbroken. Some of the 
tulle dancing frocks worn by the youthful 
contingent are trimmed to the knee with tulle 
flounces plissé, or tulle ruches graduated in 
width. The silk transparencies have a plain 
tulle skirt over them and these trimmings added 
afterwards. They are the sweetest, freshest, 
most girlish of frocks, with their round bodices 
and Empire belts, long sashes and winged, 
tulle sleeves that ever were seen. 


SILK COSTUMES 


Very youthful, too, are the Louis Seize 
chiné silks, flowered delicately, with satin 
stripes intermixed. With pointed décolleté 
bodices, lace and flowers, nothing is more be- 
coming to certain types of young womanhood, 
especially with décolleté tulle fichus and ruchés, 
with or without long ends. Pink silks, pink 
crépe-de-chéne, pink embroidered pansies 
wrought in silver, gold or pearl, as well as 
those pretty embossed satin designs, are the 
great craze, together with tulle or mousseline, 
tout simple. A rose-pink crépe-de-chéne 
attracted much admiration at Mrs. B’s din- 
ner at Newport and had the good fortune to 
be worn not by the prettiest woman among the 
ten invited, but by the most chic and graceful 
and the one with the most perfect figure. A 
gown is surely made when it falls into such 
luck. The entire skirt, which was extremely 
full, almost a Loie Fuller, was plaited in inch 
plaits. At the sides of the front gore scarfs 
of pink tulle plissé were draped from the waist 
downwards, breaking off into two ends or 
fans of different lengths below the knee, each 
one headed by a cluster of very green lilies-of- 
the-valley. Pointed décolleté bodice of alter- 
nating folds of crépe-de-chéne and tulle of sev- 
eral thicknesses, with the merest suggestion 
of a wreath of lilies for finish. Bouquet of 
lilies on the left shoulder in a swivel of tulle, 
and only the tulle short wing on the right. 
Pearl necklace with diamond clasp and large 
solitaire pearl ear-rings which long-discarded 
ornaments, by the way, are in full favor again. 
They made their way last winter to Paris 
and London at all the smart functions and are 
worn with hats and bonnets at full dress affairs 
in the day time. 


AGAIN COLLETS 


I saw such a pretty little collet worn on the 
drive, returning rather late the other afternoon, 
when the ocean breeze was rather too stiff to 
be comfortable without a wrap of some kind. 
This pretty little confection was of white silk 
glacé, the plissés doubled with straw-color 
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silk. There fell from a narrow white silk 
yoke covered with white lisse, embroidered 
in white silk floss, two of these double plissé 


flounces. The front was very odd and 
pretty. There was a centre box-plait of lisse 
with a narrow one on each side, embroidered 
also in white floss. Close to the neck a wide 
ruff of ruchings of lisse and white silk. Oh, 
the becomingness of it ! 


FRENCH BATHING COSTUMES 


Bathing costumes modeled after those at 
Trouville or Deauville are, to my thinking, a 
travesty of street gowns and, for that reason, 
as ugly as.possible, because void of all fitness, 
without which there can never be beauty at 
all. A capeline in golden straw, resembling 
the poke bonnet of 1830 style, is simply hid- 
eous and, in combination with a much-trimmed 
bodice and skirt, as far from smartness as pos- 
sible. One little French costume is an excep- 
tion. It is built of medium blue serge, with 
Turkish trousers, extremely full, drawn in be- 
low the knee over white stockings ribboned 
in blue. Blouse bodice, half-low in the neck, 
with broad white linen collar having narrow 
blue embroidery on the edge, and a white 
cravate tied in a régate knot. Elbow sleeves 
en ballon. Golden straw hat, Greek peasant 
style, round and small, running up into a peak 
in the centre. This is perched and pinned on 
top of the head over a blue silk kerchief, 
rubber lined, which envelops the hair and 
keeps it dry. This model, in rose, pink, 
white and pale yellow serges, is charming. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE SUMMER GOWN 


‘T “He universa] muslin and lawn frock has 
been so fully discussed in this series 
of papers, and has been so well de- 

fined and accepted as the greater part of the 

summer's forenoon and afternoon dress that at 
this late day to continue to offer suggestions 
which might assist in the making of new ones 
or remodeling of those built early in the sea- 
son would be as fatuous as carrying coals to 
Newcastle. It is to be taken for granted that 
few women are making new additions of this 
sort to their wardrobes at so advanced a stage 
of the season as this, while those whose gowns 
no longer please them, and who would gladly 
adopt styles that are newer and prettier, are 
not very likely to goto the trouble of altera- 
tions when they consider how few are the re- 
maining weeks in which they may wear them 
at all. Summer gowns are generally looked 
upon as of doubtful use after one season, un- 
less by a far-seeing wise woman, who never 
purchases frock materials of any kind without 
adding a few extra yards for future alterations 
or to remedy an unlooked-for accident. Liv- 
ing at a time as we do, when new fashions 
spring up every few months in the year, it 
behooves all those to whom Fortunatus has 
not flung his bag in their laps, to defend 
themselves against such losses by prudently 
securing the means of making over their 
gowns. Comparatively few women have suf- 
ficiently large fortunes to permit them to in- 
dulge in all of fashion’s whims, or follow 
their own caprices, which are often quite as 
extravagant. Relatives and friends are the re- 
cipients of this surplus apparel in the majority 
of cases, and what seems like foolish expendi- 
ture ends in reality by a generous helpful man- 
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ifestation of kindness of heart. Of the un- 
lovely traits of miserly souls given to hoard- 
ing we will let pass all comment. 


MOHAIRS AND ALPACAS 


There are no better staying gowns than 
mohairs and alpacas, which we expect to have 
last us way into the autumn. The two smart 
bodices are the boléro and guimpe. It is sur- 
prising what a variety of such accessories will 
do toward giving the appearance of an exten- 
sive wardrobe, with the foundation of only a 
single gown. Take, for example, a white 
alpaca, which I happen to be familiar with 
under the management of my oft-quoted so- 
ciety-girl. It was a well made gown from the 
start ; of good quality and lined with a white 
silk, which had been danced in through the 
past winter. The skirt was plain; the bodice 
very open and high, with a dear little basque 
from hip to hip. The fronts, basque, and 
half-high flaring collar were braided in white 
and silver, over a coarse Russian net, and so 
were the narrow downward flaring cuffs, to 
the tight sleeves, with odd epaulettes braided 
in an all-over design. This was the wearer's 
own handiwork, or else such a gown would 
have been an impossibility. There were 
three blouse chemisettes, one of white, one of 
pink mousseline de soie plissé, and the third, of 
coarse cream net overlaid by lace, and wrought 
with jet and pearl sequins in stripes, and made 
over white silk. Three wide belts did her 
clever fingers make besides the blouse-fronts 
—one, a ribbon of leaf-green satin, the other 
a white taffeta, and the third a black satin. 
These, with suitable choker and ruffles of lace 
for throat and wrists, and two pretty hats, 
and a white parasol of gros-grain silk with a 
satin stripe border, completed the absolute 
necessities needed in giving three distinct toil- 
ette effects. 


PRETTY MILLINERY 


One of the hats was of white rice-straw 
trimmed with white tulle quillings, white 
wings and a cache-peigne of green roses and 
mignonette. The second hat was of black 
chip, with the loveliest of pink roses and 
black ostrich plumes. These accessories were 
worn in thisway. With the leaf-green girdle, 
the white mousseline chemisette and the black 
hat; with the white taffeta belt, the pink 
mousseline blouse and white hat; and with 
the black satin belt, the lace and net embroi- 
dered front and black hat. 


A CLEVER DEVICE FOR INCREASING ONE’S 
WARDROBE 


In order to gain two more toilette effects, 
two boléros did this clever girl make, assisted 
by her little dressmaker, one of white alpaca 
to match her gown, with a deep white corded 
silk collar in double points back and front, 
and for trimming on the edge of it, an appliqué 
of lace. For the second one a Royal blue 
taffeta very finely tucked in groups trans- 
versely formed the jacket with a border of 
corn-colored silk plissé, quite narrow, and 
laid on above it was a blue mousseline plissé, 
which showed the least edge of yellow plissé 
below. The sleeves of both boléros were 
new model ones. On the outside seam of 
the white alpaca ones an appliqué of lace was 
laid on, while the blue silk sleeves were finely 
tucked without spaces the whole length of the 
arm. Lace ruffle finish to the wrists of all the 
sleeves. It is necessaty to have sleeveless 
bodices to wear with boléros. To accompany 
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the white alpaca there was one of white mous- 
seline, and a corn-colored china silk plissé was 
to be worn with the blue one. Both the 
green satin Empire belt as well as the black 
one could be worn with either of these boléros 
as the white alpaca skirt is worn with both of 
the little jackets. A black bengaline moiré 
or black silk skirt of any kind could be worn 
with these boléros, but not with such good 
taste. From this white gown we find that 
practically it answers for five gowns, and 
each one is well suited for five separate 
occasions. There is a toilette for church, 
another for a morning at the Casino, 
another equally pretty for a garden 
party for visiting and driving. If every pretty 
addition we have described had been ordered 
to be made, the cost of this one gown would 
have run up into a very large bill, and been 
considered a piece of extravagance, whereas, 
being made at home it becomes the height of 
economy. To dress in this manner, by aid of 
one’s own work, is not given every one to do 
with such success. But one principle involved 
is the same for all, which is to study well 
their foundation gowns and evolve very many 
changes of toilet from them by the addition of 
whatever may be the fashion at the time. It 
is not the number of our gowns cr hats which 
constitute smartness, but the skill with which 
we invest them with beauty and fitness if they 
number but a very few, as well as the way in 
which we wear them, every one. 


SILK MUSLIN 


Very pretty separate waists are built from 
that most inexpensive material called silk 
muslin, which is in effect strikingly like the 
almost tripple-priced mousseline- de-soie. 

It is sheer, of good width, and comes in 
very good colors, such as pale evening tints 
and medium blues, browns, grays and an ex- 
cellent black. It answers wonderfully well 
for evening wear. I was quite deceived into 
thinking one of these siJk-muslin bodices was 
of mousseline de soie, an evening or two ago, 
looking on at the dancers in a hotel drawing- 
room. It was worn by a pretty, slender girl, 
with a skirt of pale lime-green barége, finished 
on the bottom with a narrow bias ruffle and 
quilled heading. The bodice was built of 
white silk muslin, the fronts tucked in inch 
tucks, with a space between each the width 
of the plissés of point d’esprit which were 
sewed on the bottom of each tuck. The 
bodice was fastened at the side, and the back 
was simply draped in moderate fulness from a 
narrow yoke of tucks and lace. The suc- 
cessive frills of plissé lace falling down over 
the front and yoke were charmingly effective, 
as was the sash to match, frilled with lace cn 
the sides and bottom and tied in the back 
with half-long ends. Long, tight shirred 
sleeves, the outward seams frilled with point 
d’esprit. Double plissé muslin ruffles 
trimmed the tops, edged with lace to match. 
Green and white shot taffeta ribbon choker 
tied in the back, with a narrow silk muslin 
turn-over band, edged with lace, put on the 
upper side of the ribbon. 


BLACK SILK MUSLIN 
By gaslight the black silk muslin cannot be 


told from real mousseline at even quite a short 
range. A charming bodice of it was built in 
graduated puffs over a black satin lining. It 
was beautifully fitted, with wrinkled sleeves 
the length of the arm, three plissé flounces 
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falling from the top, and light fluffy bows of 
the muslin over the shoulders. Cerise and 
black stripped ribbon choker tied in the back, 
with handsome jeweled broach in front. 
Broad black satin corselet belt with long 
black satin ribbon streamers falling to hem of 
a well hung black bengaline moiré skirt. 
At the belt on the left in front a bunch 
of cerise carnations. Hair waved prettily 
and coiled in the back in loose puffs, and 
peeping down toward the nape of the neck 
were a few short curls. In the hair, on the 
left in front, a handsome diamond hairpin, 
whether real or imitation, it was impossible 
to tell at a distance. Simple as this waist and 
skirt were the toilette altogether was very 
smart indeed, and most becoming, which is 
the chief consideration, after all. 





ONE WAY OF SECURING AN INCOME 

‘<I say, Bob, what’s up? Miss Queen gone 
back on you? Step in here and buy her some 
orchids, and she'll smile on you, I'Jl war- 
rant.”” 

‘¢I can’t, Jack, the Governor's shut the door 
on me; tells me I’m too extravagant and 
must go to work and earn my own money.”” 

‘Ha! well, Bob, tell me, old boy ; what's 
the difference between your father and a 
bank clerk? Hey, give it up, do you? Why, 
one checks the cash and the other cashes the 
check ; good, isn’t it? Well, cheer up, old 
fellow, and don’t let your father checkmate 
you. Capture the Queen and the game will 
be easily won.” 


SCENE 
A corner of a ball-room in which a masquerade ball is in 
progress. 

KNAVE OF Hearts (addressing Queen of 
Hearts): ‘*Good evening, your Majesty. 
What are you doing all by yourself? Mourn- 
ing for your lost tarts ?*” 

QueEN OF Hearts: “A little. A tart 
would be refreshing, as I’ve had nothing to 
eat this evening.”” 

KwNaveE: ‘¢That’s a hint, your Majesty, 
and royal hints are equivalent to commands. 
However, I'm going to talk a minute before 
I storm the breach in the dining-room. Pretty 
ball, isn’t it?” 

QUEEN : ‘*Very.”” 

Knave: ‘Clever fellow, that artist, 
Knowlton. Designed all the costumes, 
planned all the decorations and all that sort 
of thing. Pity he’s such bad form.”” 

QUEEN: “Ts he ?”” 

KNAVE: ‘Oh, yes, he isn’t in our set at 
all ; queer as—as—wel] an artist. Poor asa 
art, too, so he can’t have had many opportu- 
nities for education. Say, he’s sweet on some 
girl here. That sort of man is always push- 
ing. Have you heard it?” 

Queen: ‘* This dance is taken. You 
can’t get me my tart after all. Here’s Col. 
Jordan who wants everyone to admire his cos- 
tume.”’ (Vanishes. ) 

KNave: ‘Say, Jordan, who's the girl 
Knowlton’s in love with ?”’ 

Jorpan: ** Why, don’t you know? The 
engagement’s announced. To Mildred 
Whiley, the gir) you've just been talking to!"" 





A forthcoming issue of Vogue will contain a 
sketch by Miss Neith Boyce, entitled The Little 
God of the Crossways. 
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Sons made Pianos witb sucb 
magnificent artistic attri= 
butes as the uprigbts and 
gtands now made by tbat 
famous and distinguished 
old firm. They are models 
of scientific and artistic 
Piano= building; tbep are 


wonderful instruments.” 
— Musical Courier, March 4, 1896. 


Chickering & Sons, 


Send for Catalogue. Boston, Mase. 
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Sound Money 


»  —Telephone Charges 


A word or twoon Telephone Rates 
may not be amiss... ¢ 


The charge for telephone service in New 2 
York ig based strictly on the use of the 
service subscriber. Every sub- ¢ 
scriber has the same equipment—Long 
Distance Telephone and Metallic Cir- 
cuit Line- -and the same grade of service. 
The rate varies in accordance with the 
number of local messages contracted for 







Minimom Rate, $ 
Direct Line, 90 a Year 
600 Local Messages, 

Commutation Rates for Large Users. 


New York Telephone Co. 


(Successor to the Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Company) 


18 Cortlandt St. II3 West 38th St. 
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ABeautifulGown Nothing 


That cannot be depended upon 
to hold together at the 
fastenings—is to 
that extent 
a failure. 


The famous De LONG Hook 
and Eye never unhooks 
except at the 
will of the 
wearer, 


‘ 


“hump? 


RicHARDsSON & Dg Lone Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 








THE 
* Elastic 
“Qneita”” rib-Knit 


For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, 
Summer and Winter Weight. 


Grey and Black. 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, 


Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, Silk and Wool, All-Silk. 


other make. 


3- No buttons on the ** 


mit smaller Corsets. 


exercise. 





1. More easily and quickly put on and off than any 
2. Perfectly self-adjusting, being elastic every way. 


the neck opening (as shown in the illustration), where 
they cause no inconvenience. 


4. Being elastic knit and glove-fitting, they per- 


5. It greatly aids the fit of outer garments, 


6. Important to stout persons, and very necessary to 
those engaged in athletic sports, or who take any active 


Send for “ Booklet”’ with Catalogue and 
Illustrations. 


Oneita’’ garment, except at 





JAS. F. WHITE & CO., Worth and Church Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


MILL AGENTS. 





Both Liquid and Powder. 


best results. 


TEE 


(use daily), a 


In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont 
x of fine Sozodont powder 
(use twice a week). No other dentifrice so complete, so safe, so certain to give the 


TH” BREATH. 


Union Suit 





A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 


for postage, 
York City. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hatt & RuckeLt, Wholesale Druggists, New 








BE DE DED! DE DE DE hE OE 


A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown's Shoe Dressing— x2" 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 








Fair Women from 
Vogue 
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A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New Tork. 






so Clean, 
so Durable, 
so Economical, 








so Elegant Fes 
ns ron 
* nw BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS, 


You have to pay the same price for the 
“just as good.’” Why not insist on 
having what you want—S. H. & M. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples mailed free. 

** Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to aake dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed fer 25c. 


S.H & M. Co., P. O. Box 6099, N. Y. City. 
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send an Il- 
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you to judge if we > 
can’t save you atleast | 
a 25 per cent. (some- 
i times more) on your 
purchase of China and 
Glass. 


















‘*Buy China and 
Glass Right’’ 


IS? & 52 W 22.04 

MEW YORK ! 
I7o BELLEVUE AVE 6} 
./ NEWPORT. R24... 4:4. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 


LEAD THE WORLD. 


No competition has been able to 
shake the hold of Columbia Bicycles 
on the wheeling public. It is the nat- 
ural reward of unequalled experience, 
materials, workmanship and facili- 
ties. To enjoy the highest delight of 
bicycling you must ride the Columbia. 


Standard of the World 
TO ALL 


OO sie 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue free from all branch 
houses and agents, or will be sent by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 








j Whitman’s Instan- 

taneous Chocolate 

— doesn’t need it. 

Made in a jiffy, with boiling water or milk. Sold 
every where. 
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EMBARRASS MENTS. BY HENRY JAMES 


R. Bousefield, the plain-minded editor 
M with the usual editorial yearning 
for profits, in one of these stories 
asserts of the clever young literary man 
who tells it: **No one can make out 
what you're talking about, and no one 
would care if he could.’’ All through 
this finely spun little tale an impression 1s 
conveyed that the ‘‘1I’’ of the narrator fits 
somewhat more closely than is usual with 
this personal pronoun in the mouths of story- 
tellers, and Mr. James’s good fortune in life 
has probably not prevented something like 
the application of this sweeping criticism to 
his own labors from occasionally reaching his 
ears. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
state of mental confusion and subsequent ex- 
asperation into which the ordinary reader, of 
the type of Mr. Bousefield, would be thrown 
by the attentive perusal of the first of the 
four tales which compose this volume. (The 
‘¢ embarrassments’’ which the author sug- 
gests as the possible outcome of these perusals 
are for quicker wits.) Such an artful, elab- 
orate, impossible, far-fetched and excessively 
tittivated narration of the most imperceptible 
and uninteresting of little ‘‘ literary ’’ events ! 
Such a mystery and to-do over what no one 
finds out in the end, and ‘* wouldn’t care if 
he could !’’ After all these honorable years, 
and after so many triumphs won by just such 
excessive care for the detail and the manner 
of doing—not always, however, with such 
lofty indifference to the groundplan—there 
might be suspected just a little of ‘* pose "’ 
in the moving recital of the persistent woes 
of Mr. Bousefield’s clever assistants because 
they could not write down to the level of the 
popular appreciation. If this is a fair pres- 
entation of the contemporary state of litera- 
ture in England, some editorial courage was 
required for the publication of these two fic- 
titious literary episodes. 

The other two, Glasses and The Way it 
Came, are much more of stories, and given 
with possibly a little less of goldsmith’s 
work, a little less of elaborate and refined 
polishing and almost laborious retouching. In 
the first-named, the second in the book, 
there is admirable art displayed in the mar- 
shalling of the gradual procession of varying 
emotions through the reader’s mind, all of 
them leading up to the exquisite climax of 
the sudden recognition of the blind lady’s 
loveliness—a climax for which we are care- 
fully deceived from her very first appearance 
and slight appeal to our toleration. The 
fourth story, an extract from a woman's jour- 
nal, is rather an Etude de Femme than a 
psychical research—the incidents of the ap- 
paritions being, by this time, so comparatively 
a familiar feature in modern fiction as to be 
insufficient in themselves. Mr. James's 
cleverness is shown in the easy manner in 
which they are woven into the web of mere 
commonplace events, and they suddenly de- 
veloped into a perfectly unexpected and very 
dramatic sequel The fine feminine quality 
is portrayed in the quick, instinctive knowl- 
edge of this hidden sequel, and in the prompt 
jealousy of the so-shadowy rival. This last 
detail may readily have been obtained from 
some of the more private records of those 
consultations of departed friends and relatives 
which under so many forms, true or false, 
have agitated so many loving bosoms. 

Something more than mere phrase-polish- 
ing goes to make up the technical excellence 
of this art. Between the lively presentation 
of new ideas and the sudden appearance of 
old ones in fine new forms it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. ‘* However, a lone 
man might be an ass,’” says Mr. Bousefield’s 
young man: ‘‘he had room in his life for 
his ears.”’ ‘The only comfort that counts 
in life is not to have been a fool,’’ says the 
lady of the apparitions, which seems to us 
much more like a man’s reflection than a 
woman’s. ‘Dull? Ralph Limbert ? 
He’s as fine as a needle!’ ‘It comes 
to the same thing—he won’t penetrate 


leather.”’’ This is Mrs. Highmore’s mot, 
and is neatly feminine. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 


GREEN GATES. AN ANALYSIS OF FOOLISH- 
NESS. BY KATHERINE MARY CHEEVER 
MEREDITH (JOHANNA STAATS) 


The author of Drumsticks has here se- 
lected a less crude and more subtle theme 
than in that more vivid little society episode, 
and has endeavored to portray a rather com- 
monplace little event, giving only enough 
accent and character to the personages and 
their happenings to insure the relief of the 
picture and our own interest in ‘t. In this 
she has been fairly successful; and, as is 
well known, this has been considered to be 
better art than to paint with glaring pig- 
ments and to tell risqué stories. A fat, 
commonplace, gentlemanly old bachelor falls 
in love with a young girl who is only re- 
lieved from being commonplace by being 
lame and having a certain frankness of 
speech and bitterness of disposition; and 
the reader’s interest in these two and his 
opinion of them are gradually awakened and 
gradually formed—according to good literary 
methods. The surrounding figures are lightly 
indicated, the conversations are reasonable 
and not too ‘‘smart,’’ the little incidents 
are all plausible enough with the possible ex- 
ception of one, and the little comedy-drama 
works its way to the end naturally enough — 
the end itself being reasonable and natural. 
There is no forcing of epigrams in the usual 
society-novel manner, and the only phrases 
of which the author is consciously proud are 
some such mild ones as this characterization 
of ordinary young girls whom the bachelor 
had known ‘‘and found inane, even empty, 
void, illustrative only of the extent to which 
a man could go in the matter of being bored 
and at the same time observe that regard of 
decorum which preserved from open pro- 
fanity.’’ (D. Appleton & Co.) 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, 
BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE (HER 
PAGE AND SECRETARY). 

MARK TWAIN 


These personal memoirs profess to be 
‘“freely translated out of the ancient French 
into modern English from the original 
unpublished manuscript in the national 
archives of France, by Jean Frangois Al- 
den,’ and the author’s text may be found 
in the Sieur de Conte’s dedication of his work 
to his descendants—‘‘I came to comprehend 
and recognize her at last for what she was— 
the most noble life that was ever born into this 
world, save only one.’’ The very great diffi- 
culties that attend these attempted historical 
transferals of a vanished age intoan alien tongue 
and time are recognized by the ‘‘translator’”’ 
in a foot note appended to his rendering of 
one of Joan’s most celebrated answers to her 
judges at her trial: ** What she said has 
been many times translated, but never with 
success. There is a haunting pathos about 
the original which eludes all efforts to convey 
it into our tongue, It is as subtle as an odor, 
and escapes in the transmission.”” His suc- 
cess in catching the **subtle odor’’ of medi- 
eval France for nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans may be inferred in a general way from 
one or two of thetranslations. Joan’s answer, 
mentioned above, was to the question why her 
standard had place in the crowning of the 
king at Rheims, rather than those of the 
other captains: ‘‘ I] avait étré a la feine,”’ 
she said, ‘*c’était bien raison qu’il fut a 
I'honneur,’’ which is rendered: ‘It had 
borne the burden, it had earned the honor.’’ 
To another of these puerile questions con- 
cerning her banner, she answered: ‘* What 
I said to them (her men) was, ‘ Ride these 
English down!’ and-I did it myself;’’ or, 
in the more naive and spirited original— 
*¢¢Entres hardiment dans les range des 
Anglais !’ et j’y entrais moi-méme.”’ 

Nevertheless, the book bears abundant 
evidence of loving care and careful research, 
and the distinguished author’s ingenuity of 
detail and incident is almost as evident 
on this unfamiliar ground as on his more 
accustomed banks of the Mississippi. With 
the record gathered from history and tradi- 
tion the matter furnished by his own inven- 
tion have been skilfully combined. The 
central figure of the Maid is carefully defined 
and consistently presented, and in the rustic 
suite which follows her from Domremy, 
some of them to the bitter end, are two or 
three figures and many incidents which have 


> 
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been thoughtfully elaborated to break the 
mere historical sequence with humbler and 
more personal characteristics. To the many 
readers who have known Mr. Clemens only 
by his reputation, and were unaware of that 
other side of his personality which finds ex- 
pression in his admiration of Browning, this 
book has come almost as a grotesque problem. 

The numerous and careful illustrations by 
Mr. F. V. Du Mond are marked rather by 
labored pedantry than by any artistic or im- 
aginative appreciation of the theme, His 
figures of Joan herself are characterized by a 
curious lack of charm, dignity, character ; 
and somewhat careless editing seems to 
be shown by the insertion opposite page 
422 of a wood-cut of Frémiet’s statue of the 
Maid, the war horse of which has been care- 
fully copied and transferred to another rider 
by Mr. Du Mond in his picture opposite page 
230. (Harper & Brothers.) 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. 
MATTHEWS 


BRANDER 


The first of these half-dozen short stories 


undoubtedly comes under the head of fantasy. 
It is beyond question a truly fantastic notion 
to collect (perhaps from a dictionary of quo- 
tations) a number of references to those places 
that never were on sea or land, shake them 
up vigorously, and serve in a sort of pudding, 
or, as Mr. Matthews calls it, a “ primer of 
imaginary geography.”’ Ingenious, very. 
This idea serves to display the author’s mem- 
ory even better than his imagination ; it 
proves that he is indeed a well-read man, 
since he is able to add to Hawthorne’s ac- 
count of the museum of the Wandering Jew 
the following paragraph, put into the mouth 
of the Flying Dutchman : 

*¢¢]T got him the horn of Hernani, the 
harpoon with which Long Tom Coffin pinned 
the British officer to the mast, the long rifle 
of Natty Bumpps, the letter A in scarlet 
cloth embroidered in gold by Hester Prynne, 
the banner with the strange device, ‘ Excel- 
sior,” the gold bug which was once used as a 
plummet, Maud Muller’s Rake, and the Jack- 
knives of Hosea Biglow and Sam Lawson.’ ”’ 
Marvelous, verily ! 

As for the Kinetoscope of Time, that is a 
tale of the same sort, calculated to show forth 
the resources of Mr. Matthews’ library and 
his acquaintance with the classics, not to 
mention one old friend, Cagliostro ; concern- 
ing whom, by the way, the author discovered 
**by the costume °’ that the original of the 
portrait of ** Monsieur le Comte de Caglios- 
tro’” had lived “ in the last century.’’ This 
is certainly fantasy—it cannot pretend to the 
slightest relation to fact. 

The Twinkling of an Eye, now, is pre- 
sumably founded upon fact; if not, it is 
difficult to see where fact comes in, except, 
indeed in the title of the book and doubtless 
in the Confidential Postscript, wherein Mr. 
Matthews explains how he wrote the stories. 

The last-named of these has been called 
a detective story In fact, did not Mr. 
Matthews win a prize with it in some news- 
paper competition? If so, Mr. Howells must 
have been one of the judges, and responsible 
for the awarding of said prize. It is about the 
kind of a detective story (without the de- 
tective) that Mr. Howells would write, if he 
wrote any. There is a beautiful placidity 
about it, a gentle paucity of incident, a con- 
tinuous stream of words, which faintly sug- 
gest the method of that writer—without its 
art. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE 


The unnamed author of this story has 
managed to lend decided interest to a 
version of the process of making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. This process, 
to be sure, has long been considered an im- 
possible one, and it cannot be said to have 
acquired any great degree of probability from 
the delayed transformation of Honor Clay ; 
we are not convinced, however interested. 
The chance that a woman like Honor, sprung 
from and allied to the peasantry, could in a 
few years become the fit wife of an English 
gentleman seems an infinitesimally small one. 
Yet if such a metamorphosis could have 
taken place, it would most easily have come 
about in the manner which the story indi- 
cates. The opening chapter shows Honor 
Clay at seventeen, already a wife and mother, 





in the direst poverty, and parting forever from 
her worthless husband after the wreck of 
their miserable home. With her babe in her 
arms Honor chooses to go her own path 
alone, and sets out, leaving the weak lad to 
his own devices, 1n pursuit of which he 
speedily drinks himself to death. Honor 
finds a place as housemaid in a country fam- 
ily, leaving her child with a relative. Here 
is the picture of her after five years’ associa- 
tion with ‘* genteel’ people. 

** Honor’s neck, bust, and limbs were all 
rounded firmly to full symmetry. Her face 
had recovered the rich warm brown which 
was its natural complexion. The lines of 
brow, cheek and chin were more than lovely ; 
they were grand, especially in profile. The 
dark-gray, long-lashed eyes had a clear and 
steadfast light in them, as in the eyes of a 
Sibyl or a saint Catharine of Sienna... . 
The Puritan simplicity and severity of the 
black-and-white, with its long, straight lines, 
suited Honor; so did the spotless white cap, 
beneath which her dark hair was braided and 
coiled, like the hair of the Venus of Milo.’” 

This is certainly an unusually attractive 
parlor-maid. There is, perhaps, some reason 
in Gregory Ormthwaite’s wanting to marry 
her. At any rate he does marry her, and 
she takes her place at his side in his old 
home, and in London entertains his friends, 
joins him in his political studies and work, 
and altogether proves nerself his mate. 

The further evolution of the story shows 
both the weakness and the strength of Hon- 
or’s character, the power exerted by the old 
associations which she had cast off, and her 
final success in freeing herself from these al- 
together. 

The girl, Lydia Athius, who is foisted upon 
Honor by her unscrupulous aunt as the child 
she had supposed to be dead, and whom she 
takes into her home as a servant, is a capital 
foil to Honor herself, and fully justifies her in 
her habit of having her own brothers and 
sisters, when they visit her, shown into the 
servants’ hall. (Harper Brothers. ) 


SIR MARK——-ANNA ROBESON BROWN 


Still another Revolutionary tale. But this 
one begins upon the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and that, too, in a very catching fashion. 
Sir Mark Lyonesse, with his wild tales of 
his ancestors, his wild companions and haz- 
ardous ways, is an interesting figure. The 
chapters which relate his journeying in 
search of a buried treasure to his ancestral 
castle, which in the possession of his cousin 
is fast falling into ruin and which he fancies 
completely deserted, move with a fine swift- 
ness and fire. Also the midnight encounter 
with the Lord of Lyonesse, the duel and Sir 
Marks’s subsequent encounter with the 
enterprising Lady Maud, are excellently im- 
agined. The first part of the story, in short, 
sets a good, rattling pace, which it is a pity 
could not be kept up. 

For the second part, the scene of which is 
laid in Philadelphia (perhaps this accounts for 
the fact), runs much more slowly. Mr. 
David Blaythwait, worthy merchant and 
patriot though he may be, is a poor substi- 
tute for Sir Mark, who, when he does ap- 
pear, seems sadly changed. There has come 
over him a Philadelphian placidity which 
dulls the bright surface of the narrative. 
The influence of his environment it must 
be. Or, perhaps, familiarity in this case 
breeds distaste in the reader’s mind, and it 


is because we have of late heard so much of | 


that ancient disagreement of King George 
and our sires, that we find this account pall 
upon us. It is true Sir Mark seems to prom- 
ise us some excitement by putting himself 
upon the wrong side. But this is only a 
feint on the author’s part. We know all 
along that Lettice, nice little girl that she is, 
will recall the erring and lead back the 
wanderer into the fold of brotherly and patri- 
otic love. 

Still, on the whole, the story is well worth 
reading ; not too long, and with a certain 
accent which distinguishes it from contempo- 
raries and rivals. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





Readers who remember Mrs. Adelaide 
Lund’s Blow Boy's story will be interested to 
learn that Vogue will shortly publish another 
story by the same author, For Neglect of Duty. 
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this dramatic season, seems also 

thus far first in favor. Rosemary 
is easily the favorite over any of the other 
new plays (i, e., mew to American audi- 
ences) presented during the last week. Miss 
Maud Adams has achieved great success im 
her part. Mr. Drew, whose réle is a more 
arduous one, acquits himself well. 

The second night of Rosemary, at the 
Empire Theatre drew the largest receipts in 
the history of the house, and many appli- 
cant for seats were turned away. 

Hoyt’s Theatre opened its season last week 
with a new farce The Liar by Clyde Fitch, 
from the French of Alexandre Bisson. The 
leading réle is taken by Mr. Fritz Williams, 
who has many warm admirers for his facile 
manner and finely expressive gesticulation, 
for which the part, that of Mr. Bravot, sup- 
plies an exceptional opportunity, the character 
being that of a harmless liar who abounds in 
recitals of extraordinary rescues and purely 
imaginative deeds of heroism. As a theme 
the motive is old; as a new rendering the 
farce has many bright elements and is amus- 
ing. Sill the impression remains that the 
flavor ig rather Gallic than American, and 
that the attempt to make extremely volatile 
French humor a sufficient basis for an hour’s 
amusement of a New York audience, falls 
in an indefinable way much short of success. 
In a curtain raiser, two acts from The Long 


Boe Empise Theatre first in the field 





Stroke, Mr. J. H. Stoddard, long a popular 
comedian of the first rank, appears with 
greater advantage, assisted most capably by 
Miss Mary Hampton. 

The Lyceum Theatre company opened in 
Milwaukee last week, presenting The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, with Isabel Irving and Mr. 
Hacket in the leading parts. 

Mr. William H., Crane is to open at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on 5 October. 

The Fifth Avenue Theatre will open for 
the season Sept. 14 with the production by 
Miner & Brooks of Lost, Strayed or Stolen, 
the book by J. Cheever Goodw'n, and the 
music by Woolson Morse. It is an adapta- 
tion from the French, and the story opens 
with the preparations for christening a child 
of Bidart, a Parisian florist. Three god- 
fathers appear, and this causes a good deal of 
embarrassment, but this is lost sight of when 
it is found that the boy to be christened has 
mysteriously disappeared. The hunt for the 
child, and the mysterious disappearance of 
the godfathers, one after another, furnish the 
material out of which the fun of the piece is 
drawn. The piece was presented for several 
weeks at Chicago in the early summer and 
made a strong impression there. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Under the Polar Star. 
American—8.15, The Great Northwest. 
Broadway—8.10, The Caliph, 

Bijou—8.15, Marty Malone. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fourthteenth Street—8, When London Sleeps. 
Garrick Theatre—8.30, Thoroughbred. 

Grand Opera House--8, The Cotton Spinner. 
Harlem Opera House—Herrmann. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, The Liar, and The Long Strike. 
Lyceum—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 
Standard—8, Vaudeville, 

Star—8, Northern Lights. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA MUSICALES 


With the approaching operatic season will 
be given a series of Matinee Musicales, to 
be on Thursdays at the Waldorf, in which 
by special arrangement with Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau all the prominent artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
appear. The forthcoming matinees will 
be at half past three o'clock. The number 
of subscribers wil! be limited to the comfort- 
able seating capacity of the beautiful new hall, 
which is half as large again as the old ball- 
room. Among the artists already engaged 
and who will positively appear are: Mesdames 
Calvé, Mantelli, Engel and Mme. Eames; 
Messrs. Edouard de Reszke, Cremonini, An- 
cona, Campanari, Bisphan and M. Plancon. 





MUSICAL ESSAYS 
No. 5 
NATIONALITY IN MUSIC 


S every great composer possesses cer- 
tain characteristic qualities which 
stamp his productions as peculiarly 

his own, so every nation impresses upon its 
great masters certain national characteristics 
which distinguish its music from that of 
composers of another nationality. This 
statement must not be constructed too rigor- 
ously, like a cast-iron formula. Classifica- 
tion is possible only along general lines by 
very general characteristics. 

The nations that have so far developed the 
art of music to such an extent as to exhibit 
marked national traits are the Dutch (1450- 
1600), Norwegians (so far represented only 
by one composer, Grieg), Germans, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Bohemians, French, Italians 
and Hungarians (gypsy music). A distinct 
Danish school is at present being established 
by Enna, Heise and Hartmann, but cannot 
as yet enter into this discussion. The Eng- 
lish and Americans can lay no claims to any 
school, since the former is but an imitation 
of Handel or Mendelssohn, while the latter 
show only various German and French in- 
fluences. 


CLASSIFICATION INTO SCHOOLS 


For the sake of simplifying matters we 
consider the musical nations under four gen- 
eral heads, according to their family origin 
and image. Thus the Dutch, Germans and 
Norwegians constitute the Teutonic school ; 
the Russians, Poles and Bohemians the 
Slavonic; the French and Italians the Ro- 
manic. The Hungarians remain alone. But 
as this music may be considered as the high- 
est development of the music of some Ori- 
ental nations, we are justified in speaking of 
a Turanian school. 

The chief and general characteristics of 
the Teutonic school are grandeur of concep- 
tion, masculine energy, depth of feeling and 
high seriousness of purpose. These com- 
posers are not satisfied with the mere ex- 
pression of their ideas in some form or other, 
but they strive after the highest artistic finish. 
It is this school that has either invented or 
perfected the highest forms of instrumental 
music, such as the symphony, sonata and 
fugue. Thus these masters are distinguished 
not only for the sublimity of their ideas, but 
are at the same time the greatest technicians. 
In fact, the Dutch school marks the cul- 
mination of mere contrapuntal skill, but at 
the expense of real ideas. It was reserved 
for later masters like Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms to com- 
bine both technique and deep thought. 


THE SLAVONIC SCHOOL 


The Slavonic masters show a strong spirit- 
ual relationship to the Teutonic. Depth of 
feeling and high seriousness are also marked 
characteristics of the Slavs, but the essential 
difference between them and the Teutons is 
a strong element of melancholy, As Slavic 
folk songs are almost all in the minor mode, 
so the great masters exhibit a decided Jean- 
ing to the sad minor. Manly strength is by 
no means lacking. This element appears 
even in so strong a degree that it becomes 
ruggedness or harshness. The greatest mas- 
ter of this school, Tschaikowski, carries his 
harshness sometimes so far that he becomes 
positively inartistic. Dvorak also often comes 
dangerously near the line. Chopin combines 
all the characteristics of this school—that of 
ruggedness excepted—in their highest perfec- 
tion. Where has melancholy ever found 
equally touching expression as in this com- 
poser’s immortal nocturns? Let us guard, 
however, against a common mistake that 
Chopin is nothing but a composer of melan- 
choly, who is lacking in strength and vigor. 
His stirring polonaises give unmistakable 
evidence of these latter qualities. 

In technical skill the Slavonic school is 
hardly inferior to the Teutonic. The latter 
has, indeed, either invented or perfected the 
high art-forms, but the former has accepted 
and handled them admirably, although, in 
some instances, with less artistic modulation. 

The Romanic school discloses wider differ- 
ences among its nations than either of the 








foregoing. Not only would the Italians and 
French appear at first sight to have little or 
nothing in common, but the difference be- 
tween the old and modern Italian school 
seems even more widely marked. Still, two 
qualities are common to all the nations of the 
Romanic school, siz.: sensuous beauty of 
sound and more or less superficiality of feeling. 
If we accept the old Italian masters, we 
notice in this school a lack of technical skill 
which is in striking contrast to that technical 
mastery of the Teutonic and Slavonic schools. 
Beyond this there are no further similarities, 
and it will be necessary toconsider the Ro-- 
manic school under three distinct sub-heads, 
viz.: The old Italian, modern Italian and 
French schools. 


THE ROMANIC SCHOOL 


The old Italian or Roman school, com- 
prising the period from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, exhibits a remarkable depth of feeling 
and technical skill, which undoubtedly is 
due to Teutonic influences. Two of the 
greatest masters of the Roman school, Or- 
lando di Lasso and Willaert, were natives of 
the Netherlands, Palestrina, although a 
native Italian, had thoroughly studied the 
Dutch masters, and thus become more ear- 
nest in his tendencies than might otherwise 
have been the case. Besides these purely 
musical influences, Italy was the scene of 
unusual intellectual activity, In the first 
place, it was the time of the great Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance of literature and 
art. The masters of the Roman school 
were contemporaries—or almost contempo- 
1aries—of such great painters as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Da 
Vinci; of literary men like Poliziano, Mac- 
chiavelli, Aviosto, Tasso; of philosophers 
like Giordano Biunc, Cardanus, Campenella. 
Columbus had but recently discovered a new 
world. When considering all these influ- 
ences, it is not surprising that the old Italian 
or Roman school of music should be distin- 
guished by a high seriousness of purpose, 
such as the modern school has completely 
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lost sight of. That modern Italian music 
should be the legitimate daughter of such a 
noble mother is almost incredible. 

While to the Dutch contrapuntal skill was 
the end, the masters of the Roman school 
considered technique only as a means, their 
end being artistic expression. In the works 
of Palestrina vocal music has found its high- 
est perfection. 


THE MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL 

The modern Italian school, comprising the 
period from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present day, although a direct 
outcome of the great Roman school, is essen- 
tially a school of opera. Its history is not 
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that of advance, but of steady decline, which 
reached its consummation in the works of 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and the younger 
Verdi, about the middle of this century. The 
characteristics of this school are sensuous 
beauty at the expense of all nobler and deeper 
qualities, shallowness, superficiality, morbid 
striving for effect, and a deplorable absence 
of all technical skill. The representatives of 
this direction have sacrificed their individual- 
ity to that of famous singers. Instrumental 
music, which was rising to higher and higher 
levels in Germany, was utterly neglected in 
Italy, Since the revolt of Verdi about twenty 
years ago a nobler tendency is noticeable in 
contemporary composers, although sensuous 
beauty is still the predominant characteristic. 
The cultivation of the higher instrumental 
forms undoubtedly indicates a disposition to 
seriousness on the part of living composers. 


THE FRENCH AND TURANIAN SCHOOLS 


The French school, while also character- 
ized by sensuous beauty, has never sacrificed 
truth and seriousness to such an extent as the 
Italian. Sensuous beauty here appears in the 
form of grace and piquancy, characteristic of 
the French as a nation. Depth of feeling and 
seriousness of purpose are not absent, yet not 
nearly as developed as are the Teutonic and 
Slavonic schools. In the days of Couperin 
and Rameau the French invented and devel- 
oped various instrumental, chiefly dance 
forms. In the works of Berlioz and Saint 
Saéns we find side by side all the charms of 
French piquancy combined with high serious- 
ness, deep feeling and technical skill scarcely 
inferior to that of the Teutons and Slavs. 

The music of Turanian nations is too primi- 
tive to be seriously considered as an art. The 
Magyar music, its highest development, en- 
gages our attention, because some of the great 
Teutonic and Slavonic composers have intro- 
duced gypsy strains into their works. To the 
gypsies music is only an art of improvisation 
on national themes, Their creations are born 
of the moment and die with it. The little 
that exists in the form of written compositions 
is the work of non-gypsies, who have studied 
this music while living among the gypsies 
and listening to their improvisations. Such 
men have been Lavotta, Csermak, Liszt and 
Brahms. The two latter have widely spread 
the appreciation of Magyar music; the 





former by his rhapsodies, the latter by his 
twenty-one Hungarian dances. 

As we can see from the gypsy music of 
the above mentioned composers, the chief 
characteristic of Magyar music is the employ- 
ment of a scale radically different from our 
major and minor, although inclining some- 
what to the latter. The character of the 
music is sometimes plaintive, scmetimes im- 
petuous, always weird. Another striking 
element is the pronounced rhythm. There 
is scarsely a trace of artistic form; every- 
thing bears the impress of improvisation de- 
termined by the mood of the moment. 


THE INFLUENCE THAT HAS DIFFERENTIATED 
THE SCHOOLS 


The difference in character of ali these 
schools of music is, undoubtedly, the result 
of climative influences in the first place. 
The rugged north forces its inhabitants to 
wrest their sustenance by ceaseless labor from 
an unyielding soil. ‘Thus are developed the 
traits of manliness and strength which char- 
acterize not only the music of northern na- 
tions, but also the other arts and the general 
national character of the Teutonic and Sla- 
vonic tribes. 

The gentler climate of the Romanic tribes 
produces an enervating effect upon the inhab- 
itants, and encourages their self-indulgence. 
Nature yields her bounties to them without 
severe coaxing. 

The gorgeous vegetation and awe-inspiring 
natural phenomena of Arabia and India have 
imparted to those people that luxurious, to 
our taste exuberant imagery we find in the 
Oriental poets; whereas the tropical climate 
—the worst enemy of intellectual efforts— 
has probably prevented Oriental music from 
developing into a high art. The handful of 
Gypsies who may be considered to have prac- 
tically settled in Hungary, evidently retain 
their original aversion to mental concentra- 
tion, and their music, although a passion with 
them, has not yet passed from the primitive 
siages of infancy to higher levels. 


AN ANIMAL LOVER 


Mong the most devoted of the exhib- 
itors at London annual shows, is the 
Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, who 


is the happy possessor of some of the most 
perfect dogs and cats that have graced the 











CHAMPION LAUREATE 


bench. She lives at Kepwick Park, her 
stately home in Yorkshire—a lovely spot, 
commanding a delightful view of picturesqte 
Westmoreland on one side, and on the other 
three surrounded and sheltered by hills and 
moors. Some of her pets, however, go with 
her to her flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
and even to her residence in Calcutta. 

Of all her favorites perhaps the best-known 
is the King Charles Spaniel Champion Lau- 
reate, the winner of twenty-five first prizes, 
as well as of cups and specials galore. He is 
one of his owner's special pets, and about 
two years ago accompanied her to Calcutta, 
and spent the winter there, but as the cli- 
mate was detrimental to his health and 
beauty, he was sent back to England. Cham- 
pion Queen of the Toys, Laureate’s kennel 
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companion, resides always at Kepwick Park. 
She is also a celebrated prize-winner, though 
for some time she has not been exhibited at 
any show. The two have long had the 
proud reputation of being the finest pair of 
King Charles Spaniels in the world. An- 
other well-known little beauty was Precrosia 
(a daughter of Champion Laureate), now 
gone over to the great majority of dogs as 
well as men. Many other adorable pets are 
at Kepwick Park, though its mistress suf- 
fered heavy losses after the Brighton show of 
last October, which proved fatal to so many 
valuable dogs. 

Mrs. McLaren Morrison is famed for her 
importations of foreign dogs, and she is con- 





CHAMPION MONARCH 


tinually bringing back with her specimens of 
rare and curious breeds from the east. Her 
splendid Chou-Chous were the winners of 
many prizes at Ranelagh last June, as well 
as at numberless former shows, and her tiny 
Japanese spaniels took various awards at the 
same place. Of these, Yum is a well-known 
show dog, having taken over twelve first and 
special prizes. He is just seven years old, 
and is one of the dogs brought to England 
by Mrs. McLaren Morrison. One generally 
admired 1s the little beauty Sasaki, who has 
had the good fortune to accompany her mis- 
tress to Calcutta and to winter there with 
her. Delightfully self-satisfied and conscious 
of their own value and importance are these 
little Japs, the envy and admiration of every 
feminine dog-fancier. 

It is at Kepwick Park that Mrs. McLaren 
Morrison has her celebrated ‘‘ catteries,’’ for 
cats share her affections with her well-be- 
loved dogs, and she is as well known as an 
exhibitor of the one as of the latter. Here 
there are magnificent blue, black and silver, 
and red Persians; snowy white, blue-eyed 
beauties ; grandly marked English tabbies ; 
handsome blue Russians, with their gleaming 
yellow topaz eyes; some Chinese cats, with 
their long, wedge-shaped heads, bright golden 
eyes, and shiny, short-haired black fur ; and 
a pair of Japanese pussies, pure white, and 
absolutely without tails. One of the hand- 
somest specimens of the feline race ever seen 
is the blue Persian, Champion Monarch, 
who, as a kitten, in 1893, won the gold 
medal at the Crystal Palace given for the 
best pair of kittens in the show, and in March 
of last year the Beresford Challenge Cup at 
Cruft’s Show, for the best long-haired cat, 
besides taking many other honors. Among 
other well-known prize-winners are the 
Champion Snowball and Forget-me-not, both 
pure white, and having lovely turquoise-blue 
eyes. Of Champion Nizam (now, alas! 
dead), that well-known authority on cats, 
Mr. A. A. Clarke, said his was the grandest 
head of any cat he had ever seen. Nizam 
was a perfect specimen of that rare and deli- 
cate breed of cats, a pure Chinchilla. 

The numberless kittens sporting all day 
long are worthy of the art of Madame Hen- 
riette Ronner, and one could linger for hours 
in these delightful and most comfortable cat- 
teries watching their gambols. 

The gentle mistress of th's fair and most 
interesting domain, the Hon, Mrs. McLaren 








Morrison herself, is one of the most attractive 
and fascinating women of the day—one who 
adds to great personal beauty all the charm ot 
mental culture and much travel. She has 
made Kepwick Park a veritable House Beau- 
tiful with the rare curios and art treasures 
collected with her perfect taste in the man, 
lands she has visited, and it is as interesting 
and enjoyable to a virtuoso as it is to an ani- 
mal lover. Mrs. McLaren Morrison is once 
more among her numerous English friends 
and with her beloved animals, though, unfor- 
tunately, she was not in time for the Pet-Dog 
Show held at the Aquarium in May. 


He middle page engraving shows one 
I of the cars in use in the thirteenth 
and until the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The pole being fixed, the 
vehicle could only turn in a wide circle. 
The body, which was handsomely carved 
with the marvelous taste common in the 
Middle Ages, rested entirely on the axle-trees 
of four wheels of equal diameter. A hoop in 
front and another at the back supported a 
cloth intended to protect the traveler from 
the rain or the sun. There was no place fer 
the coachman, who had to lead his horses by 
the head. The lady occupant of the car- 
riage was seated on a couch (Faudesteuil) 
covered with velvet, and behind her was a box 
for her jewels and other articles of value. 
The method of entering this primitive ve- 
hicle was to climb over the side of the body, 
either at the back or between the wheels, and 
the carriage jogged along slowly and heavily 
in the mud or the dust of broken roads. 


MISS MAUD GONNE 


‘T “His ardent young advocate of the Irish 
party was before the death, about 
eight years ago, of her father, 

Colonel Gonne, the reigning beauty of the 

Vice-regal Court, and the effect of the ex- 

treme narrowness and bitterness of the anti- 

Irish coterie upon so thoughtful and generous 

a girl was to drive her headlong into the 

opposite camp. As she deserted at a mo- 

ment when party rancor was at its bitterest, 
all her singular advantages of person and for- 
tune and of social and intellectual powers 
could not save her from a rigid boycott by her 
own class. Having given up Pharaoh and 
his Court to cast in her lot with her own 
people, she has since devoted every thought 
and moment of her life to one attempt after 
another to lead them out of Egypt. At first 
she trusted in the union-of-hearts idea, and 
began her political life by devoting all her 





CHAMPION NIZAM 


eloquence and energy to secure the triumph 
at English elections of the Liberal Party. 
Having now, however, lost all hope of win- 
ning anything from England by a political 
alliance, she has thrown herself boldly, and 
with undiscouraged enthusiasm, into more 
extreme movements. She is the very life 
and soul of the amnesty campaign, and has 
shown a singular grasp of details in her con- 
duct of it, while she has but just returned 
from the west of Ireland, where she has been 
initiating a movement to celebrate the land- 
ing there of the French under General Hum- 
bert. Nor has she confined her crusade to 
the Three Kingdoms. She has addressed 
meetings in France and Belgium, and her last 
lecturing tour in France was most successful, 
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